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Democracy’s Arsenal 


HE President’s broadcast on December 29th was 
the speech of a great leader calling out the best 
in the national community which has elected him to 
be its head. He gave his people a sober account of the 
danger in which the American Republic stands, he 
warned them that there could be no solution of the 
crisis without risk or without toil, he appealed to 
them to face their situation ‘‘ with courage and 
realism ”’ and called for a mighty national effort in the 
‘** absolute confidence that our common cause will 
richly succeed.” 

It may be argued that since, according to the latest 
Gallup survey, some 60 per cent. of the American 
people are in favour of helping Britain even at the 
risk of war, Mr Roosevelt is following rather than 
leading public opinion. It is true that the great 
majority of the American people do wish to play their 
part in defeating Nazism, but wise and inspiring 
leadership is necessary none the less, on the one hand 
to cut through the mass of sophistries, suggestions and 
suasions with which those, who consciously or uncon- 
sciously are working for Hitler, seek to cloud the 
straightforward opinions of the average American; on 
the other, to bring home to the people the size of the 
industrial task which lies before them if they are to 
make their desire to help Britain really effective. 

The forces of the opposition have been very active 
recently, from the Communist in the aircraft factory to 
the eminent man on the America First Committee or 
the isolationist Senators in Congress. Some of them, the 
agents and the agitators, work directly for Germany, 
and the President described the attempts of “‘ these 
treble traitors . . . to divide our people . . . into 
hostile groups, to destroy our unity and to shatter 
our will to defend ourselves.” Others are honest men 
who, nevertheless, still argue that geography is 
America’s invulnerable shield, that all the European 
peoples are equally wicked, that America ought to pro- 
pose peace talks, that it is all too late any way or that 


the United States had better make friends with the 
Axis while it cam. These are the Lindberghs, the 
Johnsons, the Wheelers, the Kennedys, whom the 
President charged “‘ with doing exactly the kind of 
work that the dictators want done in the United 
States.”’ 

The President’s broadcast clears up the confusion 
that the Isolationists have created. He knocks the 
bottom out of their arguments, one after another. 
Hitler’s new order and the way of life preached by 
him and his Triangle partners is no order at all, but 
** an unholy alliance of horror and terror to dominate 
and enslave the human race.”’ Since its end is world- 
dominion, it will not be content with enslaving 
Europe. Hitler himself has said that there can be no 
peace between his world and the world of free men who 
oppose him. America is therefore threatened. Unless 
the dictators’ way is barred, it will lead them at last 
to the United States. The Axis Powers have given 
categorical assurances that they do not. mean to inter- — 
vene in America. But they have given similar assur- 
ances to the countries of Europe, and one by one these 
have been overrun. And if Hitler’s promises are no 
guarantee, neither is geography. The oceans are not 
so wide as in clipper days. The Azores are nearer than 
Hawaii. Brazil is only five flying hours from Africa. 

What can keep America out of the war? Only the 
continued resistance of Britain and the countries fight- 
ing with her. If Britain collapsed, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific would pass under Axis control and “ all the 
Americas would be living at the point of a gun.” If 
Britain can secure victory, America need not enter 
the war. “‘ Helping Britain to win therefore is not a 
matter of sympathy or controversial personal opinion. 
It is a matter of realistic practical military facts.” If 
the United States can so equip Britain and “ the other 
free nations that are resisting aggression ’’ that the 


power of the Axis is destroyed, the people of America 
will secure peace. Otherwise they are faced with the 
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certainty of war and the possibility of ee 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion : . 
Roosevelt’s great speech marks in a very = os 
the end of an era in American history. So fully — 
the President accept the responsibility of the Unite 
States, as a world power, to go beyond its frontiers 
and even beyond the confines of its two great oceans 
in search of security for its way of life that it is 
difficult to imagine a post-war relapse into isolationism 
comparable to that which followed intervention 1n 
1917. Non-intervening America to-day is more com- 
mitted to a policy compatible with its status in the 
world than was intervening America in 1918. The 
President’s speech gives hope not only for the out- 
come of the war, but for the settlement which must 
follow. 

His leadership was no less striking when he turned 
to the question of implementing this policy—where, 
indeed, there is far more ignorance, antipathy and 
divided counsel than over the general issue of giving 
Britain all aid short of war. The President warned his 
people that, however encouraging their output of 
armaments might have been in the past, they were 
now called upon to produce more of everything : more 
planes, more tanks, more guns. And to do so not only 
was full co-operation between Capital, Labour and 
the Administration necessary, but, in the President’s 
words, ‘* we must apply ourselves to our task with the 
same resolution, the same sense of urgency, the same 
spirit of patriotism and sacrifice as we would show 
were we at war.”’ This ** can only be accomplished if 
we discard the notion ‘ business as usual.’ ”’ 

This is certainly the most delicate of all the prob- 
lems raised by the re-armament of the democracies. 
Americans are as far from realising the total demands 
made on industry by total war as we were after our 
Munich idyll or during the first six haleyon months of 
war. The lesson of full mobilisation is not yet entirely 
learnt in Britain, even after the disasters of June and 
an autumn’s bombing. Americans remote from the 
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struggle will be even more unwilling to accept the in- 
evitable and essential ner and rene 
To give only one example, if consumer and luxury 
fnduatilie oa ‘to yield—and agreeably yield to " 
America’s “ final and compelling purpose,” the Presi- 
dent will have to give leads and assume responsibilities 
which an already jealous business world may well 
country at war to behave as though it were at war— 
and much more difficult for a country at peace. 

This does not mean that we have any desire to drag 
America: into the war. We want the tanks and the 
ships and the aircraft necessary to secure our victory, 
and we shall be only, too glad if we can secure this 
help without plunging our great neighbour into the 
disaster and tragedy of war. If Englishmen have given 
voice to the hope that America will ultimately de- 
clare war, it is solely because their own experience has 
shown the difficulty of raising the necessary equipment 
without the stimulus and compulsion of a state of 
war. If the United States can make its vital contri- 
bution to victory without this compulsion, then we 
shall all have reason to rejoice, and it can be argued 
that America’s best way to keep out of the war is to 
ensure that her peace is so warlike as to be indistin- 
guishable on the industrial side from a state of war. It 
may seem a paradox to say that the best way of 
keeping clear of the conflict is to behave as though 
one were already in it. Yet it is a lesson which we 
failed to learn, and now we are at war. 

Here the President’s powers of leadership and en- 
lightenment will be put to the test most keenly. For 
his positive and detailed scheme for industrial mobili- 
sation we must wait until Congress meets. But at least 
a first essential step has been taken towards the 
smooth working of such a scheme : that of educating 
American public opinion to the nature and extent of 
the sacrifices the American people will have to make 
to keep themselves, and their children later and their 
grandchildren much later, *‘ out of the last ditch of 
war for the preservation of American independence.” 


The Next Budget 


HERE has been considerably less public anxiety 

in recent months over the state of the national 
finances than at any other time since the outbreak of 
war. On the whole, this is not an unhealthy tendency, 
for it is the result of the fact that discussion has been 
busy with some of the ultimate physical problems of a 
war economy—problems of the mobilisation of men, of 
priority for materials, of the full utilisation of plant 
capacity. But it would be an excess of zeal in the 
cause of economic realism to think that financial 
policy does not matter at all. It matters a very great 
deal, as we shall find out when, in the later years of 
the war and the early years of the peace, the crop of 
dragon’s teeth comes up. For the present state of the 
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national finances is quite enough to justify the pre- 
diction that there is serious trouble ahead. There is, of 
course, no question in Great Britain of wild, runaway 
inflation of the German type—in spite of the recurrent 
fears of those who cannot think except in terms of 
melodrama. But the degree of disturbance we shall 
have to endure—with all the social distortions, the 
personal inequities and the individual miseries it will 
bring—will be considerably larger than it might have 
been. The fault lies with the weakness and the lament- 
able lack of frankness with which the financial affairs 
of the nation have been conducted. 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s Supplementary Budget speech 
of last July is the most recent, but not the most flag- 
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uousness. The Chan- 


rant, example of fiscal disingen 
cellor then estimated that the total ordinary 

ture of the Exchequer in the financial year then 
nearly four months old would be £8,467 millions. For 
his estimate to be exactly correct, it would be neces- 
sary for the Exchequer to spend, from the end of July 
onwards, at the average rate of about 8,700 millions 
per annum. What has actually happened can be seen 
from the following table, in which expenditure has 
been calculated on an annual basis.* 


TOTAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE . 
Aug., 1940 (5 weeks). At the rate of £3,762millions per annum 
September (4 weeks). ,, », »» » £8,895 ,, os 
October (5 weeks). ” ” ” ” £3,858 ” ” ” 
November (4 weeks). ” ” £4,337 ” ” ” 
December (4% weeks).,, 5, 5 » £4,110 ,, oN oa 

The December figure is reduced by the Christmas 
interruption ; in the first three weeks of the month ex- 
penditure was running at the annual rate of £4,410 
millions a year. 

Sir Kingsley Wood was, of course, perfectly well 
aware in July that something of this sort would 
happen. Why, then, did he choose to base his public 
estimate upon such patently ridiculous assumptions ? 
The answer can only be that some purpose was 
thought to be served by deliberately minimising the 
size of the problem that the country has to face. What 
that purpose was it is very difficult to conceive. It 
cannot have been fear of frightening the public, since 
in financial as in other matters the public has 
clamoured from the start to be told the worst and to 
be given its burdens to bear. It can hardly have been 
fear of disturbing foreign confidence, since the outside 
world’s confidence in Britain would be greater if the 
full measure of the effort that is being made were dis- 
played. Whatever the purpose of the consistent policy 
of minimisation, the effect is all too obvious: the 
remedies applied are even more timid and half-hearted 
than they would otherwise have been. 

It is possible to get a glimpse of the sober realities 
from the figures available to the public. In view of 
the November and December figures, expenditure in 
the last quarter of the financial year can hardly be 
estimated at less than a rate of £4,500 millions a year 
and will almost certainly be as high as £4,600 millions 
a year. The lower figure would give a total for 1940-41 








* In this, as im all the calculations in this article, allowance 
has been made for the irregular incidence of National Debt 
expenditure. 
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of £8,810 millions, the higher one of £8,885 millions. 
The estimated total revenue to set inst these 
enormous figures was at £1,860 millions by 
Sir Kingsley Wood in July. This is likely to be a 
much closer estimate than the figure given for ex- 
penditure, though since the great bulk of the income 
tax and surtax is still to be collected it is impossible 
to say whether the final figure will be over or under 
the mark. All that can be said at the moment is that 
E.P.T. seems to be coming in rather better than was 
expected, while the yield of Customs and Excise 
makes a disappointing showing. But whether the final 
yield of revenue is a few millions more or less than 
£1,860 millions will not alter the fact that the 1940-41] 
deficit is likely to be something like £2,590 millions. 
Still less is it likely to alter the fact that we shall 
start 1941-42 with expenditure running at the levei of 
at least £4,600 millions and more likely £4,700 
millions. There is still some delayed effect of this 
year’s tax increases—notably the Purchase Tax—to 
come in, and the general upward movement of prices 
will inflate the revenue next year. But on the present 
basis of taxation, it can hardly be put higher than 
£1,700 millions. 

The first outline of next year’s Budget problem can 
thus be seen. Without further increases of taxation 
the prospective deficit will certainly be much more 
than £8,000 millions—since that is likely to be the 
rate of deficit in the first month of the year. That is to 
say that revenue, unless it is increased, will meet less 
than a third of the expenditure. Figures like these 
throw a grim light on the talk that is still going the 
rounds of the necessity of avoiding inflation. It is 
true that, for a variety of reasons, the degree of 
inflation hitherto experienced has been amazingly 
small, But, one by one, the brakes are being taken 
off, and the 1941 problem is that of limiting inflation, 
not of avoiding it. 

To do so will require the assumption of still heavier 
fiscal burdens by the public. Only the theoretical 
economist will be comforted by the reflection that 
heavier taxes will not impose any new economic 
burden, but merely redistribute a burden that is 
already being borne. The man in the street knows 
that taxes hurt, and that fact limits the possibilities 
of what can be done. But the effort will have to be 
made, and further articles in The Economist between 
now and Budget Day will be concerned with the lines 
it could take. 


Digging for Victory 


66 IG for victory ”’ is an old English battle ery. It 

was heard when, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
bread doubled and trebled in price. It was heard 
during 1914-18, when the production of potatoes rose 
from 7.5 to 9.4 million tons. It is more urgent than 
ever now in face of the enemy offensive at sea. The 
task is not simply to plough and drain farm acreage 
for growing food. The supply of vegetables must 
depend very largely on *‘ home ”’ production, in the 
strictest sense, in allotments and private gardens. In 
1920, after the effort of the last war, there were 
1,300,000 allotment holders in England and Wales, 
but when this war started the number had fallen to 
900,000, and it has not been easy to raise this number 
to 1,250,000 again in a year’s campaigning. The land 
had passed to other uses. 

Even now, it is not always simple to get land back 
to allotments. In Edmonton, for instance, the War 
Agricultural and Education Committees have been in 
conflict over a playing field, which is wanted by one 
for allotments and by the other for physical training, 
and the higher authority of the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been sought. Before the war, the precarious place 
of allotments in land development was a matter of 
concern for many people. The National Allotments 
Society, in its latest annual report, expressed its great 


** disappointment ”’ at the ‘* abnormal number of cases 
of disturbance of allotment tenancies,’’ often necessi- 
tating the winding up of allotment societies which had 
carried on useful work over a long period. 

The tendency has been to use more land of * tem- 
porary ’’ nature for allotments, more land, that is, 
likely to be taken away suddenly and used for other 
purposes. In the last ten years the area of land so 
held by urban local authorities has increased from 
5,865 to 7,192 acres, and some councils have main- 
tained the view that it is against public interest to 
zone land in town or country plans for allotment pur- 
poses, allotments being regarded as a useful revenue- 
bearing expedient pending the time when the land is 
required for other things. Local authorities in the 
neighbourhood of towns and cities, moreover, have 
been faced with the difficulty that the price of land 
steadily rises. Southgate Council, for example, had 
to pay £1,600 per acre for nearly four acres back land 
so that some citizens could have allotments ; and other 
councils have tried to turn unsuitable land into allot- 
ments by improving it by draining and feneing at 
great cost. The belt around towns and suburbs was 
increasingly a focus of speculation—building societies, 
sports clubs, playing fields, hospitals, and even adver- 
tising companies were all competitors. Few authorities, 
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i late 
in face of this, have found themselves able to emula 
Southampton Council, which refused to surrender - 
allotment land for other purposes even when a mos 


ing offer was received. 
aouey a wartime, the ill-effects of the fact that 


tments have failed to hold their own in land use 
ae being felt. It is important, not only that vege- 
tables should be plentiful, but also (to save freight 
and to avoid deterioration) that they should be near 
the consumer; and, in the ten years up to the war, 
the 1,000 local authorities in urban areas which con- 
trol allotments had bought on the average only a 
quarter of an acre each per year for allotments. It is 
part of war agricultural policy that allotments and 
private gardens should be given priority in land use 
over most competitors, but there was a lot of leeway 
to make up. Allotment land, like the precious market- 
gardening soil of the Middlesex basin, had been 
swallowed up. 

The London County Council now envisages the use 
of playing fields for allotments. But playing fields have 
been no more important in swallowing allotments and 
market gardens than cemeteries. A few years ago Lord 
Horder wrote a pamphlet called ‘‘ Cemeteries or Play- 
ing Fields?’ The area of cemeteries in London alone 
is 2,500 acres, and often as much as £2,000 an acre 
has been paid to create another of these “ monu- 
mental yards.”’ It is three centuries since Sir John 
Spelman noted in 1641 that ‘*‘ No ground in the King- 
dom is sold so dear as a grave.’’ One of Lord Horder’s 
points was that, while about 500,000 people died each 
year in Britain, fewer than 10,000 were cremated, 
although it was one of the practical contributions of 
cremation to release land for slum clearance and play- 
ing fields. A reduction in the space taken up by 
cemeteries might have done even greater benefit in 
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ing land for allotments. Tombstones, said Sir 
Saeanes eae tell the truth scarce 40 years; and — 
there exists legislation which could be used and ex- 
tended for accelerating the conversion of disused ~ 
burial grounds into open spaces or, now, into allot- — 
ments or vegetable plots. The majority of the old ~ 
burial grounds in the London area were taken over ~ 


by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associations and ~ 


are now maintained as open spaces. a 

Land provided for allotments or garden plots must i 
necessarily satisfy many conditions : it must be cheap 
and the rent charged to holders must be low; there 
must be security for the tenant (extending after the 
end of the war), and, last but not least, it must be 
accessible. It is no use offering allotment holders land 
too far away from their homes. It is no use seeking 
allotment sites far away, particularly in suburbs or 
small towns, simply because parks, playing fields or 
cemeteries are regarded as sacrosanct. The allotment 
holder’s security of tenure has already been improved 
by war legislation. He might well be given an option 
to purchase or otherwise retain his plot when the 
war is over. The ‘‘ temporary ” nature of allotment 
tenures has been a grave hindrance; and if it is the 
case that permanent allotments cannot be provided 
by local authorities on an adequate basis by existing 
machinery, it may be the State’s duty, in view of the 
State’s needs, to create model allotment schemes, 
embodying certain indispensable conditions of tenure 
and expense—and, even in peacetime, to make it a 
duty of Councils to give preference to allotment 
claims before any further claims for recreation grounds, 
parks, tennis courts, cricket and football pitches, 
housing, schools and cemeteries are considered. Now, 
in wartime, at least a half-million allotments are still 
wanted. 


The Third Reich 


(By a Correspondent) 


O* of the most effective weapons in Hitler’s 

armoury of propaganda has been the creation of 
** problems.”’ The Jewish problem, the Czech problem, 
the Polish problem—all these were forced on to the 
attention of the Democracies with insistent cries that 
they were intolerable, that they must be solved, that 
they were the only obstacles to European peace, and 
so forth. In each case, both the scope and the timing 
of the problem were determined by the Nazis: the 
scope carefully chosen so that the Nazi solution fitted 
it most absolutely, the timing designed to catch the 
West a l’improviste and send them scattering in search 
of a solution for a problem to which—unlike the Nazis 
—they had devoted little or no attention. 

It is one of the great merits of Sebastian Haffner’s 
very illuminating and stimulating study of the Third 
Reich* that it emphasises the urgency of recognising 
and of proclaiming to the world the ** German prob- 
lem.’’ We have stood by while Jews, Austrians, Poles, 
Czechs and now perhaps even ourselves have been 
raised to the dignity of a ‘‘ problem.” The tables 
must be turned. The problem of Europe is Germany. It 
must be squarely stated and squarely faced. 

Haffner’s thesis and his answer deserve careful 
attention. Even if they cannot be accepted without 
reservation, they are certainly an admirable basis for 
discussion and a refreshing departure from the usual 
lines of approach. It is true that, thanks to such 
writers as Rauschning and Borkenau, we have got 
beyond the “ Hitler-tool-of-finance-capital ’? school of 
thought. But the general approach shows signs of 
early conditioning in the arid school of the Marxian 
dialectic. Haffner’s approach lies through psychology 
and to a lesser extent through history. His insuffi- 
ciencies probably spring from his almost complete 
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neglect of economic issues, b_t he can be forgiven an 
omission for which such ample compensation is made 
in other works. Haffner’s thesis rests on his belief that 
the roots of Nazidom lie deep in the history of the 
German Reich. For him the Reich is the perversion of 
Germany’s true development, a monstrosity, an 
Unding. Under a fictitious covering of national unifica- 
tion, beloved of nineteenth-century liberalism, Prussia, 
in fact, destroyed the national unity of the various 
German states and “colonised *’ them by force of 
arms. The unification was not a spontaneous movement 
from within—like the casting of the English out of 
France or the unification of the South Slav peoples. 
It was a false unity imposed by force of Prussian arms 
and designed for one purpose only : the further exten- 
sion of Prussian power. The Reich has never existed 
for anything but predatory conquest and has, in fact, 
fulfilled the prophecy of Nietzsche, made as early as 
1878, that it entailed “‘ the downfall, indeed the ex- 
termination, of the German spirit for the sake of the 
German Reich.”’ 


Yet the Reich has undoubtedly commanded the 
loyalty of numberless Germans. Even if enthusiasm 
for the war was divided in 1989, there can be little 
doubt that 1914 found the nation united behind the 
imperial Grosswahn of Wilhelm II. Haffner does not 
quarrel with this. There does existiin the German people 
a will-to-power, a desire for influence and aggrandise- 
ment, and if this energy is turned away from the things 
of the mind and the spirit—the culture which has 
been, above all, the crown and triumph of the German 
spirit—then a restless desire for material conquest may 
easily take their oye ee evil of the Reich is that 
it is a projection of the dream of conquest—a projec- 
tion and, at the same time, an boners to further 
militarism, further aggression, further war. 

The dynamism of predatory conquest which is the 
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inner law of the Reich drives it on from excess to 
excess. If the Germany of Bismarck was still com- 
atible, spiritually and politically, with the concert of 
som the Germany of the Kaiser, certainly poli- 
tically and even spiritually, was not. And in the 
fantastically wicked Reich of Hitler, the Reich mani- 
fests its true form—a cancerous growth in Europe, 
nourished first by the German states, devoured to form 
the original nucleus, and now eating into the living 
tissues of the European body, attacking first Czechs, 
then Poles, and now the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
Nazism is thus the reductio ad horrendum of the 
Frederician-Bismarckian dream. 


Yet, if most Germans had in them an element of 
the Reich’s unholy dynamism—Goethe’s Zwei Seelen 
wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust—only a proportion can 
stomach its last unholy manifestation and an even 
smaller proportion can actively rejoice in it as the 
expression of the law of their being. These men are 
the Nazis. In them, the daemonic aspect of the German 
spirit lives in almost chemically pure isolation, and 
thus, in a sense, they offer hope for a solution of Ger- 
many’s ills. The poison no longer runs through the 
entire bloodstream. It is concentrated in a festering 
abscess—which we are fighting this war to lance. 


Hitler came to power over the wreck of Weimar 
Germany not because he positively wished for the 
aggrandisement of the Reich. In a brilliant chapter, 
Haffner shows the extent to which Hitler lived in a 
Wagnerian dream world of self-glorification, as a com- 
pensation for his utter rejection by society. Germany, 
the seizure of power, conquest were and have remained 
incidents in his private life. To this morbid ego- 
centric, Germany is an instrument of personal ambi- 
tion, not a nation to be served and exalted. Yet if 
this analysis be true, how explain the delirium with 
which a part of Germany accepted his rule ? 


It is because the proletarian manqué, the dosshouse 
tout, the police spy with his furious will to power, 
his passion for display and his resentment against 
life and society, exactly fitted the mood of the Reich 
after its first great defeat. In 1919, the Reich was not 
sloughed off; will-to-power, Grosswahn remained. All 
that had resulted from the war was a snarling resent- 
ment of defeat, a fierce desire to turn the tables and 
pay off scores. Into this mood Hitler fitted with a 
terrifying completeness. However vile the chord he 
struck, it was one that echoed in the hearts of a 
sizeable proportion of the German people. 


NOTES OF 


Among the buildings in the City of London that were 
hit on Sunday evening by showers of incendiary bombs 
were the premises where The Economist has been 
printed. In spite of prompt detection and every effort 
to fight the flames, the building was burnt out, carrying 
with it the composing machines, the printing machines, 
the type used for The Economist and the considerable 
amount of standing matter. That it has been possible to 
produce the paper at the usual time this week is due to 
the resourcefulness of Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Ltd., and their staff; and readers will probably not re- 
quire more than a formal apology for the unfamiliar 
founts or for the fact that it has not been possible to 
oa the standing type for all the tables in the 
“Current Statistics” section. The Economist has never 
failed, for more than 97 years, to make its weekly 
appearance, and every effort will be made to keep the 
record unbroken at least until September, 1948. 


* * * 


Fire Raiding 


The attempt to set fire to the City of London on 
Sunday night, which resulted in the destruction of 
Guildhall, eight Wren churches and many other histori- 
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Hitler, at least, has his dreams. In the Nazis we 


have the even darker picture of a boundless I 
a boundless will to vower in complet 
cynicism or nihilism. Some of s most 

pages are devoted to analysing his belief that, with 
the ruck of Nazis and above all with the second genera- 
tion, National Socialism is not a re: but a 
type of mind. Nazi education is not designed to 
produce believers but to produce types—as dominant, 
ruthless, barbarous, cynical and cruel as the Reich, of 
which in a sense they are a projection. Anti-semitism is 
not a creed but a species of voodoo designed to test 
the “‘ toughness ”’ of the candidates for party member- 
ship. Those who cannot stomach the horrors are not 
fit for S.S. or Gestapo. Anti-semitism is selective, 
hence the part played by the Hitler Youth in the 
pogrom of November, 1938. The leaders were being 
chosen. 

Yet it is hard to understand how any decent mass of 
humanity can tolerate the savage excesses, the cynical 
indifference, the sordid opportunism of the Party 
leaders. It is Haffner’s contention that a high prcpor- 
tion of Germans no longer do. For the first time there 
exists in Germany an opposition party which is anti- 
national. The Nazis, by carrying the ideal of the 
Reich to its terrible all-devouring, all-destroying con- 
clusion, have destroyed the hold of patriotism on the 
German mind, a hold which in 1914 and even in 1933 
was virtually unbroken. Nevertheless, we have to 
recognise that for a mass of people outside the Nazi 
Party, the spell still works. Hitler’s great victories 
have added to the power and glory of the Reich. Only 
a suspicion that he was beginning to lose his con- 
queror’s grip would bring these people into opposi- 
tion. Until then they groan under their tyranny, but 
accept it as a sacrifice which they must, as patriots, 
pay to the glory of the Reich. 

The conclusion Haffner draws from his analysis is 
that a permanent restoration of European peace rests 
upon two things as pre-conditions—the destruction of 
the Nazis, self-isolated microbes of destruction, in the 
German body politic, and destruction of the Reich as 
the cancerous growth beneath which first Germany and 
now Europe are sick unto death. If at this point we 
find his conclusions somewhat sweeping and his ad- 
vocacy for a restoration of the status quo ante Bis- 
marck not wholly convincing, nevertheless all that he 
writes on the subject of post-war reconstruction is 
stimulating, and, by the lively argument it must excite, 
will pave the way for more constructive thinking. 


THE WEEK 


cal monuments, provided evidence additional to the sus- 
picions aroused by the attack on Manchester that the 
latest turn to be taken in the air war on this country 
is fire raiding—the starting of huge fires which both 
cause widespread destruction in themselves and provide 
easy targets for high explosive bombs. Once again, the 
new form of air attack has exposed a weakness in our 
civil defence services. The brunt of the attack has, 
naturally, fallen upon the fire fighters, upon the fire 
brigades and the auxiliary fire service. They have all 
fought with a courage that has seldom been surpassed; 
and in London, though not, unfortunately, in other 
cities, where even now there is a certain amount of 
jealousy between the fire regulars and the fire auxili- 
aries, the organisation of the fire services has been 
excellent. The faults have not been faults of fighting but 
of detection and prevention. As long ago as last Sep- 
tember a defence regulation was made empowering the 
Secretary of State to make an order requiring that 
persons shall always be present on certain premises for 


detecting dnd extinguishi g fires. But the somewhat 
anaemic Fire Watchers’ Order, made under it, appears 
to place obligations on the occupier only after some 


person has undertaken to act as fire watcher; it does 
not compel the occupier to secure the services of a 
watcher (in accordance with the principle that all 
A.R.P. servies are voluntary), and in any case it has not 
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attack. However, if the Greeks can reach Valona by the 


been generally enforced. The havoc caused in the Cit 
on Awe night would undoubtedly have been ab 
less severe if there had been more watchers—it was 
vigilance alone that saved St. Paul’s. Mr. Morrison has 
made an appeal to the civil population to enlist in fire 
prevention parties, but at the same time he has revealed 
that the Government has to the principle of com- 
pulsion for this and possibly for other civil defence 
services as well. It appears, however, that compulsion, 
if it is applied, will be limited to owners of factories 
and businesses, who will be subject to severe penalties 
for neglect of their obligations. Yet a burning house can 
be just as dangerous to the community as a burning 
shop, and it is difficult to see why similar sanctions are 
not to be placed on the householder, There is sure to 
be great enthusiasm to join the fire prevention squads. 
But in all A.R.P. services, and the Home Guard, the 
drawback about voluntary recruits is that they need 
not turn up. What is wanted is the certainty that the 
persons necessary will be there, and if this can only be 
secured by compulsion, then compulsion must be used. 


* * * 


The Leaders of France 


Admiral Darlan has been to Paris, and “the high 
Nazi personality ”’ he saw there may or may not have 
been Hitler. It is also impossible to say whether the 
Admiral brought back with him a new set of “final 
terms”’ for the consideration of Marshal Pétain. That 
the Germans are on the warpath is certain. Vichy is 
under a barrage of bitter criticism from Paris, and the 
German wireless bas stated that the policy of German 
collaboration with France is linked with one name only 
—that of Pierre Laval. Nevertheless, the Germans face 
the old dilemma, The terms of collaboration which suit 
their purpose are most unlikely to be accepted while 
Marshal Pétain remains the leader of France. And if 
Marshal Pétain is deposed, there is no one to take his 
place, and total occupation would mean the loss of the 
French Empire and the French fleet. It is widely be- 
lieved that Pétain will answer too severe a pressure by 
giving Weygand a free hand, and any such move, far 
from assisting the Italians by opening Toulon to the Ger- 
mans, would expose their already harried troops in 
Libya to the old threat of war on two fronts. There has 
been no disarmament or demilitarisation in French North 
Africa. On the contrary, General Weygand has been 
ceaselessly employed in inspecting the armies—400,000 
strong—and the defences under his charge. These inspec- 
tions have aroused angry comment in Berlin, but they 
have gone on. 

* 

Marshal Pétain has thus a formidable answer to 

ive to German threats, and his position as a bargainer 

as undoubtedly—by a rare paradox—been made 
stronger by the admirable conduct of General de Gaulle. 
In his recent broadcast appeal to the people of France 
—which was aimed especially at the officers and men 
in French North Africa—General de Gaulle offered to 
serve again under the old leaders provided they would 
return to their duty and fight for the restoration of 
France. This is real self-abnegation, given General de 
Gaulle’s record. He foresaw the course of the war five 
years before war came; he worked loyally with men who 
consistently refused to accept his dynamic policy; he 
fought beside those men when their short-sightedness 
was bringing disaster to their country; he as much as 
Weygand was called in and given high command when 
it was too late. Yet when the final collapse came, he 
refused defeatism and in the darkest hour had faith 
enough in France and in France’s ally to continue the 
struggle. It is a sign of rare humility that now he is 
ready to return to the old allegiance. 


* * * 
The Threat to Valona 


The Greek advance goes on steadily. After some 
weeks with little news from the northern and central 
sectors it aanene that the Greeks have either captured 
Lin, where the roads to Elbasan and Struga meet, or at 
least are on the point of taking it. Farther south, Greek 
troops are only 16 miles from Berat, on the Berat- 
Koritza road. Apparently they have used their capture 
of the Ostravitza heights to good purpose, And in the 
south the advance up the coast continues. The Italians 
seem to be _— of a prolonged stand only on their 
strongly fortified positions round Tepelini and Klisura, 
which are still holding out against a sustained Greek 
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coast road and fight their way to Berat, it seems in- 


i that Italian resistance, hopelessly outflanked in 
che Ten will have to be abandoned. The 
think so at least, for they are 
be preparing a new defence line 
behind Valona. They hope, however, to hold Berat and ~ 
it will take the Greeks time to reach Berat or Valona, | 
The winter is on the mountains; the Greeks advance 


the Tepelini sector, 
Italians appear to 
reliably reported to 





through snowstorms and deep drifts, and it is intensely ~ 


cold. 


units recently took refuge, 
and Crotone. The targets were mainly harbours and 
warships. But at Crotone a chemical factory was 
attacked. 


* * * 


New Activity in the South-East 


Hitler may be preparing for direct intervention in 


In the meantime, British air assistance con- © 
tinues. There have been many heavy raids on Valona, © 
and the most widespread attack yet launched on — 
Southern Italy has taken place. Among the places © 
attacked were Taranto, Naples, where Italian naval © 

eon Anunziata, Palermo © 
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the Greek war. Alternatively, he is at his Fat Boy game © 
again, trying to make our flesh creep. Many of the © 
rumours of troop movements, mobilisations and com- © 


mandeered train services come, after all, from German 
sources, and it has generally been the Nazi plan to strike 
quickly and in the dark when the time for striking 
arrives. This publicity—unless it be a double bluff—does 
not suggest immediate action. The stories taken together 
suggest that Germany is concentrating a large number 
of troops—some reports put the figure as high as 20 
divisions—in Roumania and has prevailed upon Hun- 
gary to begin a partial mobilisation which will become 
a full mobilisation by January 15th. The purpose of 
these reported manceuvres is variously described. They 
may represent an attempt to flick the whip behind 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria—who have recently shown a 
disturbing desire for neutrality—and to stampede them 
into the Axis wagon. It is significant that the fresh spate 
of rumours follows a long and, from the Nazi stand- 
point, discouraging Balkan lull. The manceuvres may 
also be the prelude to a demand for the passage of troops 
across Jugoslavia to the Albanian battlefront and 
across Jugoslavia and Bulgaria to the Aegean. Neither 
country, the Nazis reckon, would be strong enough 
materially or sure enough of itself morally to resist. 
Their compliance would presumably bring Turkey into 
the war unless the Nazis have vei frightened Russia 
into putting the brake on her Turkish neighbour. There 
was a time lag between the first Axis meeting and the 
attack on Norway, and we have yet to see the results 
of the Molotov meeting. Russia may still feel inclined to 


maintain her interest in the Dardanelles—the activity of . 


the Communists in Bulgaria and the overtures to King 
Boris suggest as much—but inclination is one thing, 
Germany’s Panzerdivisionen are quite another. It is 
significant that one of these is said to have been moved 
from Neunkirchen to Roumania, possibly to the Bessa- 
rabian frontier, Whether or not Hitler intends an 
immediate Balkan campaign, he realises the advantages 
of keeping a diplomatic concentration of force on his 
Eastern frontier, a point which, it is hoped, did not 
escape the attention of the Foreign Secretary during his 
recent talk with M. Maisky. 


* * * 


Rebuilding Plans 


Rumours have been frequent that Lord Reith has 
presented a master-plan to the Cabinet for rebuilding 
our war-scarred cities, and the new fire of London this 
week gave the project fresh point. Actually there is 
nothing to suggest, either that the new Ministry of 
Works and Buildings will have power to remould and 
rebuild at large, or that the Minister has more in his 
mind yet than the immediate and urgent problems of 
waytime building. Two appointments this week support 
the view that Lord Reith is simply tackling the job in 
hand. Colonel C. L. Howard Humphreys, a consulting 
engineer of wide experience and chief signal officer of 
an army corps, has become Director of Works—a post 
abolished in 1927; and Mr. T. S. Tait, an architect, has 
been made Director of Standardisation in the Depart- 
ment of Building Materials, For the present it is a ques- 
tion of making the most of a limited supply of resources 
for building, and no work that is not cmeabadhe neces- 
sary can, or should, be put in hand. Colonel H 
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building materials. Urgent works and meen. 
oonpareny a0 Sums as possible with direct war needs, wi 
be the keynotes of wartime building—and after the war 
eee se cealieemsething kd ae 
these years may provide som organisa 

and industrial beekigvound for the work of reconstruc- 


tion, which is physically impossible now. And even then ~ 


the first object of building will be shelter—for men and 
machinery. 
* * * 


Conserving Food Supplies 


Lord Woolton has issued an outspoken eee that 
the danger to our food supplies is much greater. than it 
was in the last war. He appealed to consumers to make 
do as far as possible with home-grown foods, and 
especially to make more use of potatoes and oatmeal 
and less of bread and imported breakfast foods. The 
cheese shortage presents an especial difficulty, as dif- 
ferences in local and occupational needs make it an 
unsuitable commodity for rationing. To low-paid 
workers in heavy industries it is almost a necessity, 
whereas to many well-to-do people it is just a habit. The 
Food Minister therefore appeals to all people who can 
do without to leave the available supplies of cheese to 
those who really need them, but he raised hopes of an 
increase in supplies in the near future. Cheese is 
such a valuable and economical article of food, and such 
a useful aid to making palatable the starchy foods on 
which we are more and more thrown back, that the Food 
Ministry has been well advised to give it a considerable 
degree of priority in import space whenever conditions 
re The only new measure of rationing which has 

een adumbrated is further reduction in the meat 
capes, As a large section of the population has not 
taken up its full meat ration, it is assumed that this 
measure will only affect those who have been sufficiently 
well-to-do to buy their full allowance. It is, however, 
possible that the people who have not taken up their 
ration have been those who could afford to buy pork 
and the more expensive offals, but if these are to be 
rationed too, the Ministry’s intention of reducing 
middle-class consumption will still be effective. An 
attempt is to be made to alleviate local shortages of 
unrationed foods, especially biscuits, chocolate, jam and 
marmalade, by reducing the priority at present enjoyed 
by the Services, and by rearranging allocations in 
accordance with the movement of the population. The 
Ministry quite rightly feels, however, that people in 
bombed areas deserve a larger share than evacuees of 
those foods which require little or no cooking. 


* * * 
Dearer Coal 


The Secretary of Mines’ New Year’s gift to the 
nation is a further increase in the price of coal from 
January Ist. The advance of 8d. per ton in pithead 
prices, following the increase of 1s. 9d. per ton on 
November Ist, will automatically be ail on to the 
consumer. The increase has been occasioned by the 3d. 
to be levied on the production of each ton of coal for 
the purpose of compensating collieries that have suffered 
exceptional loss of trade as a result of the war, and by 
the further increase in miners’ wages on January Ist, 
amounting to 6d. per shift for men and 8d. per shift for 
boys. The scheme to compensate collieries for loss of 
trade is discussed on page 21. So far as miners’ wages 
are concerned, these are now linked to the official cost- 
of-living index by an agreement that provides for a rise 
or reduction of 0.7 pence per shift for every point varia- 
tion in the index. As the cost-of-living index on Decem- 
ber Ist showed a rise of 40 points over the pre-war level, 
wages have already been raised by 2s. 4d. per shift for 
men and by Is. 2d. per shift for boys. In consequence, 
the miners’ average wage per shift is now between 
13s. 6d. and 18s. 9d., against lls. 6d. in the second 
quarter of 1989. But the advance in coal prices has been 
tempered by the promise of a determined effort to pro- 
vide more regular deliveries in the districts where the 
movement of coal has been hampered by transport diffi- 
culties. Thus, the Ministry of Transport has announced 
that passenger transport services by rail will be tem- 
porarily curtailed to permit an increase in the transport 
of coal; as road travel facilities will be substituted, the 
temporary reduction in rail passenger facilities should 
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railways and the coal industry have to live, and they | 
natura Bane to get the wherewithal from the com- 


munity h the consumer, who is not very articulate, 
than th the Treasury, which can ask awkward 


questions. But it does not follow that this should also 
be the community’s own preference. The second ques- 
tion. is more specific to the coal‘industry. Can nothing 
be done, even under the spur of wartime necessity, to 
increase its coherence and efficiency and to ensure that 
the consumer of coal is not being asked to subsidise 
incompetence ? 


* * * 


More Shelier Recommendations 


Lord Horder’s Committee on health in shelters con- 
tinues to meet regularly, and its latest recommendations, 
which mainly deal with anti-infection measures, have 
been published in another White Paper (Cmd. 6245, 
price ld, net), One of the most horrifying spectacles of 
shelter life is the presence of tuberculous persons, sleep- 
ing in the crowded conditions that still prevail in the 
public shelters. The Committee recommends that cases 
of “‘ open”’ tuberculosis, known to frequent shelters, 
should be sent to hospital at once, and, as has alread 
been announced, compulsory powers to do this, for all 
infectious diseases as well as tuberculosis, have been 
taken. Another recommendation is that each tuberculous 
family should have a family shelter and should be given 
pene in the issue of Andersons. Local authorities have 

een ue to take action in this matter, but even if it 
is possible to provide family shelters for all such families, 
it may be quite impossible to persuade them that they 
will be as safe in an Anderson as in an underground. 
With regard to the other chief recommendations of the 
Horder Committee, compulsory delousing powers have 
been taken, and instructions on anti-bug measures have 
been given to the authorities concerned. Orders have 
also been placed for large numbers of the type of masks 
which the Committee considers most suitable as an anti- 
infection precaution; it is not stated that compulsion 
will be brought to bear on shelterers to use them, but 
it seems that they will be reserved for use when an 
epidemic has started. It certainly is difficult to see how 
an epidemic can be avoided even if all the Committee’s 
recommendations, and those of others as well, are ful- 
filled immediately—as it is, many of them will take 
months to put into effect. At present, the chief hope 
lies,in early spotting of an infectious person and his 
immediate removal to hospital. This brings up the ques- 
tion of the available hospital accommodation. The 
London hospitals have suffered so severely from bombing 
that at present it is quite difficult in some cases to get 
admission for a civilian patient who is not an urgent 
case but needs careful nursing, If they are now to be 
flooded with patients from shelters suffering from, say, 
influenza, accommodation is to be even more soca 
taxed. On the other hand, the beds needed for air-raid 
casualties have so far been over-estimated. There seems, 
therefore, a strong case for regarding sick shelterers as 
persons eligible for treatment under the Emergency 
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ment, evacuation and convalescence of the injured shou 
not be extended to the sick, many of whom .can also 


claim to be air-raid victims. 


* * *, 


Italians Besieged _ 
talian situation in Africa is growing (ally 
a a een Italian East Africa is complenely, ct 
off from outside supplies and in the interior the Abys- 
sinians are growing more restive and more omnia. 
There are reports of convoys ambushed and attacke 
and of the killin of colonial officials. Whether we have 
in the past months made sufficient use of the Abyssinian 
hatred of Italian rule is open to question. It is ey. 
ing to know that we are at last beginning to exploit the 
ssibility of internal disorder. The South African Air 
orce has been dropping leaflets on the natives as well as 
bombs on the Italians. Arms are being smuggled across 
the frontier. The Negus waits in the Sudan. In the 
meantime our offensive patrols continue. There is little 
point in pressing home the attack since Italian East 
Africa is in a state of siege. In Libya, too, the problem 
of reinforcements is a serious one. Supply ships have 
been sunk, the battering of Tobruk and Tripoli con- 
tinues; it is difficult to get the supplies across the Medi- 
terranean and quite as difficult to land them when they 
arrive. And the troops which retreated from Egypt left 
much of their equipment behind. It is true that the 
British have now to face the same problem of transport 
which formerly ate into Italy’s meagre petrol supplies. 
All our stores and armaments have hundreds of miles of 
rough desert going before the troops on the spot can be 
reinforced. It is probably this difficulty of transport, to- 
gether with the need to rest our troops and the Italians’ 
decision to make a stand, which explain the lull round 
Bardia. However, the investment of the defence system 
goes steadily on. Sidi Aziz, a fortified camp to the south- 
west, has been abandoned by the Italians. And to the 
West, our mechanised patrols have ranged as far as 
the outskirts of Tobruk and are in full control of the 
coast from Bardia to Mersa Lukk. In the meantime, 
like the Italian garrison, we must ‘‘ await events.”’ 


* * * 


Raiding in the Pacific 


Our successes of the Mediterranean and the danger 
we run in the Atlantic have led to a concentration of 
attention on these two spheres of action. But the shell- 
ing of the island of Nauru is an uncomfortable reminder 
that our battlefields lie on all the seas of the world, 
wherever the Nazis can send their raiders. Nauru, was 
probably singled out for attack for sentimental as well as 
economic reasons since it belonged to Germany from 1888 
to 1914, when it was captured by Australia. Since the 
last war it has been administered under the joint man- 
date of Britain, Australia and New Zealand. Economi- 
cally, its importance lies in the annual output of over half 
a million tons of phosphates, which are shipped almost 
entirely to Australia and New Zealand. The shelling 
will, it appears, interfere with the production of phos- 

hates for some months to come. The attack on Nauru 
1s not, however, an isolated instance. Eight British, one 
French and two Norwegian ships have been sunk by a 
single raider and the crews landed on the island of 
Emirau. Now there are reports that the Germans have 
their liner Scharnhorst at Kobe for the purpose of trans- 
forming the ship into an armed raider. If the report is 
finally confirmed, by the Scharnhorst’s activities, the 
Japanese Government are responsible, under inter- 
national law, for all the damage it may do. Whether the 
Japanese Government will accept the obligation is an- 
other matter. There is already sufficient co-operation be- 
tween the two Triangle Powers in the Pacific to bring 
Japan very near to a state of “ non-belligerency.”’ It is 
all the more unfortunate that the numerous demands 
made on the Navy in other waters apparently make 
patrols of the type which led last January to the stop- 
ping of the Asama Maru difficult to maintain. It is once 
again a problem of ships and more ships—one which was 
partly solved in the Atlantic by the lo-American ex- 
changes of ships and naval bases. The Nauru incident is 
a reminder that the Pacific problem may prove to be sub- 
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tion on the talks between the United States and the 
British Empire on their common interests in the Pacifie— 
talks which have already, even if only informally, begun, 


* * * 


Aircraft Production in America 


There are indications that the expansion of the air- 
craft industry in the United States is meeting with the 
same sort of difficulties and obstacles as those that were 
experienced in this country at an earlier stage. First, 
there is evidence of the absence of a well-thought-out 
plan for the expansion of the capacity of the aircraft 
and allied industries. Expansion of capacity has been 
spasmodic and unco-ordinated, and there are difficul- 
ties in securing adequate supplies of machine tools. 
Secondly, even existing capacity is not yet fully utilised. 
This is due partly to the shortage of skilled labour and 
partly to the lack of balance in the production of equip- 
ment. So far it has not been possible to establish con- 
tinuous production in any major plant; indeed, owing to 
the widespread adherence to the forty-hour week by 
organised lohone: the high rate of pay for overtime (time 
and one-half) guaranteed by the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, and the shortage of skilled labour, the majority of 
plants are working only five days a week. Moreover, 
it is reported that important plants have had to curtail 
operations through inadequate deliveries of components 
from other factories. According to the American Journal 
of Commerce, an important works at Seattle has recently 
had to suspend temporarily 1,800 men through the non- 
arrival of parts. As a result of these difficulties, the 
monthly rate of aircraft production was reported a fort- 
night ago to be still below one thousand machines. If 
the present capacity is fully utilised, as well as the new 
works that are due for completion during the next few 
months, output should reach 1,500 machines a month by 
the middle of this year. But that, by no means large, 
rate of output is unlikely to be reached within six 
months unless decisive action is taken, in co-operation 
between the Government, organised labour and manu- 
facturers, to eliminate the present bottlenecks. 
Organised labour will have to work longer hours and to 
abolish the ‘‘ Friday to Monday blackout ”’; provision 
must now be made for training the large number of 
additional workers needed to man the new factories, and 
efficient management, in a land where few real shortages 
exist, should be able to eliminate hold-ups due to the 
lack of balance in the production of components. Indeed, 
if the allies are to secure decisive supremacy in the air 
this year, the United States aircraft industry will have 
to make a determined effort to speed up production. 


* * * 


‘* The Economic Journal ” 


The Economic Journal is now fifty years old. Half 
a century ago, British economists had no forum to 
debate their subject, and they had to rely on the 
American Quarterly Journal of Economics for the inter- 
change of views and conclusions. Appropriately, it was 
Alfred Marshall, President in 1890 of Section F (Econo- 
mics and Statistics) of the British Association, who sired 
the scheme to give this country its own journal. The 
proposal was to set up an Economic Society with its own 
periodical, and the chief difficulty was to decide the 
scope of the Society’s membership. The status of 
economists was still ill-defined. There was a fear of 
quacks, but it was not easy to decide who the quacks 
were. The suggestion that the Society should be open to 
all comers was opposed because the quacks would have 
free entry, and the suggestion that it should consist of 
a selected few was opposed—by Marshall himself among 
others—on the ground that the chosen few might simply 
turn out to be quacks in control. This difficulty has not 
disappeared, The decision was made in favour of open 
membership, and the journal has fortunately been saved 
from becoming the exclusive property of one or another 
of the intensely separatist schools into which the study 
of economies tends to be divided. The connection with 
Cambridge has been very marked, in the person of Mr. 
Keynes, who has been editor for nearly 30 years; but 
on balance there has been a proper catholicity in the 
subjects treated and in the contributors’ names. More 
people than to-day’s quacks may complain from time to 
time of the journal’s over-academic bent, and wonder 
whether Marshall’s intention to avoid wasting time “ in 
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Januaty 4, 1941 


controversies which ought never to have come into ex- 
istence ’’ has been fully achieved. But nobody can have 
anything but congratulation for the decision made at 
the first meeting on November 20, 1890, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, neither to set up any standard of orthodoxy 
nor to seek to ‘‘ exert a wholesome influence,” but rather 
to — every economist who was doing ‘ i 
work,”’ 
ance for one another . . . might win all these diligences 
to join and unite into one general and brotherly search 
for truth ’’—so Edgeworth quoted Milton in the first 
number of the journal. 


* * * 


e Hidden Hand ? 


There have been strikes in important works—none 
of them with union sanction and none of them large, 
but all obstructive. There have been minor disputes at 
a considerable number of the key points in the industrial 
war effort. It'is still true that industry is astonishingly 
free from trouble, far freer than in the last war or than 
in most of the post-war years. before a fresh period of 
industrial peace set in in the late ’thirties. On the 
question of wages the unions’ will is virtually law— 
almost everywhere. Yet, underground, there are these 
minority movements which profess to be urging work- 
men to stand up for rights which their formal leaders 
will not trouble with, and claim to have the object of 
preventing the working classes from being exploited, 
on account of the war and because their leaders have 
“We been admitted to power in a War Cabinet. These are 
specious claims. It is the fact that vigilance is always 
called for in wartime—in democratic countries—to 
* ensure that rights are not overridden in the surge of 
conflict. Nor would anyone question the specific right 
of industrial workers to have their interests watched by 
their chosen representatives. But their representatives 
are their trade unions, and in the whole history of this 
country trade unions have never been less trammelled or 
hampered. It is doubtful whether, on balance, the 
“We workers have ever been more fairly treated at a time of 
ee emergency than now, and it is hard to escape the view 
z that the new unofficial agitators are simply trouble- 
makers— if not deliberate saboteurs..Whether or not the 
movement is uniformly inspired by the Communist 
“ee Party is immaterial, The question is whether there is 
‘4 any room in a war economy—or in a democracy—for 
sabotage of the sort which seeks to stop arms work for 
no real reason and causes the transport workers of 
i Glasgow, in astonishing contrast to transport workers 
elsewhere, to decide not to work at all during air-raid 
alerts—danger or no danger. All this is no matter for 
long discussion. The obstructionists are not sufficiently 
important for that. There are laws to deal with illicit 
steps to impede the war effort, and there need be no 
political debate before they are used to the full. 
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Labour in the Colonies 


Trade unionism in the colonial empire is a very 
modern development. While the colonies were relatively 
prosperous and employment, where it existed, fairly 
regular, there was no incentive to form trade unions. 
But with the great depression in which many of the 
colonies were plunged in the ’thirties, there was a move 
towards industrial organisation. This was particularly 
true of the West Indies, partly because they have suffered 
such a prolonged decline in prices and markets for most 
of their products, and partly because in the islands pro- 
duction is carried on by capital and labour—unlike West 
Africa, where agriculture is worked by peasant owners. 
In his report on labour conditions in the West Indies, 
published shortly before the outbreak of war, Major 
Orde-Browne, Labour Advisor to the Colonial Office, 
drew attention to the haphazard way in which trade 

unions developed there owing chiefly to the absence of 
a experienced leaders, with the result that the movement 
Se became discredited both among workers and employers. 
This situation was improved by new legislation en- 
couraging the formation of responsible trade unions and 
by the appointment in most of the islands of whole-time 
labour officers to deal with all labour matters; but there 
was still a lack of experienced officials in the unions 
themselves, and Major Orde-Browne recommended that 
selected candidates should be sent to England to study 
industrial organisation and relations. Obviously, it would 
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‘A little generous prudence, a little forbear- 





Meg 


announced. 7 
to the T.U.C. that eee . trade unionists 
in this country might act as labour officers in the Crown 


Colonies and rates, so that they can give advice 
to native unions as well as deal with native labour ques- 
tions generally, The T.U.C. will make the nominations, 
and the persons selected will undergo a few months’ 
training at the Ministry of Labour before being posted 
to one of the colonies, The scheme is a welcome inno- 
vation. Not only is it likely to be of great value to the 
proper development of trade unions in the colonial 
empire and consequently to the promotion of better 
relations between capital and labour, but it shows that 
the Colonial Office can initiate new policies—even in 
wartime. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


No immigration certificates for Palestine will be 
granted during the period October, 1940, to March, 
1941. From April to Ncopeinbes 1940, certificates were 
granted for 9,400 immigrants, of whom only 1,300 were 
able to reach Palestine Taras the period, The remainder 
have still the right of entry until March 31, 1941, ‘but 
the state of international travel makes it so difficult to 
regulate immigration with the possibilities of employ- 
ment that the Government has decided that a new 
quota cannot be granted. 


In the year to October 30th last, about 750,000 tons 
had been salved under local authority plans. Of the total 
paper and metal accounted for about 220,000 tons each. 


* 


Fifteen British ships of a combined tonnage of 32,84) 
were lost by enemy action in the week ended December 
28rd, and three neutrals with a tonnage of 10,451. The 
total tonnage lost is about the same as in the previous 
week and is therefore again below the average for the 
war to date, A 


After fifteen months of blissful make-believe, Eire 
is being compelled to take notice of the war. President 
Roosevelt’s speech had some words directed to the 
address of Dublin. Was it possible, he said, to imagine 
that, after a German victory, Ireland would be allowed 
to retain her freedom, as an amazing exception to an 
enslaved Continent? So the argument that Ireland is 
vitally concerned with the result of the war can no 
longer be written off as mere British propaganda. 
Moreover, the war at sea is having its effect. Irish 
exports to many foreign countries are to be made 
subject to British navicert procedure. Imported com- 
modities, notably petrol, are getting very short and 
Dr Ryan, the Minister for Agriculture, has warned 
the public that there will be a grave shortage of food. 
Eire will, of course, continue to leave the defence of 
her future to others. 


RISING VALUES 


All Fire Insurances 
effected at pre-war, 
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The Quisling Regime in Norway 


(By a Scandinavian Correspondent) 


Ts Quisling Government and its supporters in the 
National Samling, or National Coalition Party, are 
trying hard to adapt the economic life of Norway to 
the estates “Economic Order.” The task is not an 
easy one. Before the occupation 70 per cent, of Norway’s 
foreign trade was with countries from which she is now 
cut off, and 60 per cent. of her imports came from those 
countries. German-occupied Norway has now lost not 
only her foreign trade but also her whaling fleet and 
nearly all her merchant ships. The total tonnage out- 
side Norway amounted on April 9th to 997 ships, repre- 
senting 8,987,450 tons. These figures do not include 37 
ships in Swedish harbours, or fishing boats which have 
left Norway since the occupation. The whaling fleet 
comprises 116 ships totalling 158,150 tons, All these 
ships were requisitioned by the Norwegian Government 
and are administered by the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trading Committee in London. Since April 9th 83 ships 
have been lost. The earnings of the merchant ships 
enabled the legal Norwegian Government in London in 
the period July-December to spend 81.5 million kroner 
on the defence of Free Norway and to pay interest and 
amortisation on all foreign loans to the amount of 30 
million kroner. The budget totals 71 million kroner. The 
expenditure of the free Norwegian Government repre- 
sents, however, only a fraction of the income from the 
merchant fleet. 

Shipping and whaling earnings allowed Norway to 
have a large import surplus. She used to import 70 per 
cent. of her grain for bread, the total consumption of 
which was 500,000 tons a year. One of the results of 
the substantial reduction of the standard of living as a 
whole, brought by the German occupation, is that the 
Norwegian is now getting bread mixed with bran and 
cellulose, which, it is feared, may lead to abdominal 
infections and similar diseases. The addition of 80 per 
cent. of potatoes has, however, proved satisfactory, and 
7 public has been ordered to include potatoes and save 

our. 

The Norwegians have also been told by their con- 
querors that their consumption before the invasion was 
48 per cent. more than was necessary. Severe ration- 
ing was therefore introduc :d. Figures recently published 
in Norway clearly indicate, however, that Germany, in 
spite of the scarcity of many essentials in Norway, has 
robbed the invaded country of her existing stocks. 
Exports have been more than industrial production 
could have allowed. 

In the period April-August, 1940, imports were re- 
duced to 247.8 million kroner from 519.2 million kroner 
in the same period of the previous year. Exports in the 
same months show a reduction from 810.7 million kroner 
to 147.9 million kroner. Norwegian importers have com- 
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plained that they, like the Danes, are forced to pay 20 
per cent. ‘ . the 
Swedes. The Germans for their part refuse to pay higher 
prices than those — in Norway just before the 
invasion. The payment for Norwegian exports to 
Germany is arranged via the so-called clearing account, 
It is not known to what extent the balance is cleared, 
The costs involved in keeping an army of occupation 
of 300,000 men in Norway, and the many public works 
initiated, mostly of a military character, are very im 


portant in this connection, How much Norway is paying — 


for German “protection ” is, however, difficult to say, 


as no figures are published. ? 
Although the cost of food, light and heating in Oslo 


increased by 81 per cent, in the twelve months to 


November 15th, wages and salaries must be reduced 
‘in accordance with the existing conditions,” says the 
price controller. The Labour Party has been dissolved, 
and the old Trade Union leaders are being replaced by 
** Quislings.’’ Commercial organisations are being com- 
pletely changed to corporative systems. Price questions 
in some branch must be decided by the highest officials 
directing the trade concerned. Training conditions can 
be regulated for every industry, Wages, prices and work- 
ing hours are to be unified. This complicated work of 
organisation will take a long time, and it is being 
strongly resisted. 


Opposition to Quisling 


Subterranean opposition fights the Quisling propa- 
ganda by distributing thousands of fly-sheets through- 
out the country. The Quisling slogan, ‘‘ With Quisling 
for the New Norway,”’ is being countered with “* Norway 
for the Norwegians.’’ One fly-sheet urges the workers 
not to go to work in Germany, and another urges them 
not to accept the social measures of the National Samling. 
The boycott of all Norwegians joining the National Sam- 
ling is threatened. The probability that the Norwegian 
Trade Unions will be organised like the German Labour 
Front has especially provoked bitter feelings among the 
workers. So has the Quisling propaganda in support of 
the agrarians. It proposes to reduce the costs of pro- 
duction and selling prices through the reduction 
interest and taxation. Co-operation between debtors and 
State is recommended to “ liberate the agrarians from 
the capitalist grip.’’ To cancel the farmers’ debts would, 
of course, hit thousands of other people and the banks. 
Farmers are invited to join the National Samling, and 
thereby help an early realisation of these plans, These 
promises of benefits to certain classes among the Nor- 
wegians have caused strong opposition and Lass little 
room for confidence in the economic policy of 
Quisling regime. 

December 24th. 


Imperturbable American 
Prices 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


Few phenomena of the American economy are more 
arresting than the persistent stability of the Americat 


price structure under the impact of three influences that — 


oe have been expected to move it more or 
vio 


ently. These three influences are the cyclical, mone- 


higher prices for German goods than the 
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Price InpIces (1926 = 100) 
End May, Week Nov. 2, 
1988 1940 


Farm products seeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeee 67 
PPP RRR REEL ES EEE RL EEE EEE ETERS seee 71 
Hides and leather products ......... 92 102 
‘uel lightin SCPC Hee Ree Hee eee 66 74 
F materials ....... 76 72 
Metals and adi products ......... 96 97 
Building materials ...,..... sbiasccube 91 96 
Chemicals and drugs _............... 76 77 
House furnishing goods............... 87 90 
BOGE iiiictindhicaiiiiidis 73 77 
Raw materials  .........ccccccccccucees 71 71 
Semi-manufactures — .............cces5 73 80 
Finished product8 = ...........csc0e08 83 82 
All commodities other than farm 
WUT ocx ce cencsctbstennced covaicdan 80 81 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods ............... 82 84 


Semi-manufactures have risen about 10 per cent., 
but raw materials and finished goods show no change. 
Among the sub-groups hides and leather and textile 
products have risen about 10 per cent.; a few others are 
up about half as much, The general net change of the 
composite index is negligible. 

In this period, the index of production rose from 80 in 
May, 1938, to 125 in September, 1940; in October it was 
a little higher. This is an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. Durable goods manufactures rose from 65 in June, 
1988, to 144 in September, 1940, a rise of more than 
100 per cent. Total construction contracts increased from 
46 in March, 1938, to 91 in September, 1940, a rise of 
just under 100 per cent. These increases are more rapid 
and more extensive than one commonly encounters in 
cyclical series of this sort. Yet they are not matched 
in the price indices, 

The monetary series show marked increases. The total 
loans and discounts of the reporting member banks 
stood at $20,597 millions at the end of May, 1988, and at 
$24,729 millions in the first week of November, 1940— 
an increase of about 20 per cent, Demand deposits ad- 
justed, between the same dates, rose from $14,589 
millions to $21,592 millions—or almost 50 per cent. 
The cash reserves of these banks increased from $6,230 
millions to $11,882 millions, or over 80 per cent. One 
would look far before encountering changes of similar 
magnitude in a similar time in series of this sort. But 
they have no counterpart in the price indices—which 
is disconcerting to a nation that has always cherished a 
dogmatic belief in the quantity theory. 

In May, 1988, the pound sterling averaged a New York 
quotation of $4.97; the recent quotation has been about 
$4.02. In the past, a decline in the pound has been 
accompanied, or quickly followed, by a decline in Ameri- 
can prices—for instance, in the early ’twenties and again 
in the early ’thirties. In the early ‘forties no such 
sequence has occurred, although it is true that some 
adjustment has occurred by the rise in the British price 
level, Yet considering the current limitation on “ trade ”’ 
between the two countries, and the large, concentrated 
British buying of a small list of our s, it is question- 
able if the rate of exchange has anything like the signifi- 
cance that has attached to it in the past. It might also 
be remarked that in the past 14 months, when the pound 
has been stabilised at $4.02, there has been a material 
rise in British prices and no movement, even remotely 
parallel, in American prices. 

This inertia of the price structure is not absolutely un- 
precedented in American experience. Two of the in- 
fluences mentioned above—the expansion of bank credit 
and the increase in production—were present in the New 
Era, without the accompaniment of an analogous rise 
in the price level. In the World War cycle, the same 
inertia persisted in the early phase. 

WHo.esaLe Commoprry Prices (1926 = 100) 
Allcom- Raw  Semi- 
modities materials manu- Products 


factures 
1913 monthly average ...... 70 69 75 69 
1914, teh gee 68 68 70 68 
1915 ” > i+ ‘*00868 70 67 81 60 
Rat IS Pais RENE So ORR AN 
1938 monthly average ...... 7 72 75 82 
I ” . sei eeeeee 7 70 77 80 
1940 ” ” (9 mos.) 78 72 79 81 
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Japan’s Unself-sufficiency 
in Food ey 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


Japan has lost her former self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 
and has little chance of seeing it restored as long as the 
China war lasts. This is most obvious in two of Japan’s 
staple crops, rice and sugar. Unfavourable weather con- 
ditions, with both rains and drought coming at the 
wrong time for farming, substantially contributed last 
year to the sharp reduction in the rice crop of Japan 
proper and Korea, as well as the Formosan sugar cane 
crop. This year, weather conditions in these regions were 
better, but other adverse factors persisted. These in- 
elude, in particular, a sho of agricultural labour, 
a shortage of fertilisers, and the dislike of the Japanese, 
Korean and Formosan farmers to the numerous new 
measures of crop and price regulation. The manifesta- 
tion of these three unfavourable factors directly results 
from the increasi strain exercised upon Japan’s 
economy by the China war. The Tokyo Government 
admits at least a 5 per cent. reduction in this year’s rice 
crop in Japan and Korea, officially estimating the rice 
crop of Japan proper at around 825 million bushels. Yet 
this figure is not believed by foreign experts on Japanese 
agriculture, who feel certain that it is between 10 and 15 
per cent. too high. 

In the last rice year, Japan imported almost 2,000,000 
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‘ong tons from Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, and China, 
ind. the Shanghai rice trade does not expect Japan's 
rice imports to decrease in 1940-41. For months past, the 
Japanese in Bangkok concluded large forward trans- 
actions on Thailand rice for shipment to Japan during 
the first half of the calendar year 1941, partly under 
barter terms. They will presently exercise pressure upon 
French Indo-China to yield additional rice supplies also 
under terms not ow eorenet in cash. From the 
interior of the Yangtze Valley, so much rice continues 
to be shipped directly to Ja that Shanghai, for the 
past nine months, has been fed with foreign rice to the 
extent of 90 per cent. In Japan proper, the Tokyo 
Government in September this year more than doubled 
the scope of State management of rice; more than half 
of the Japanese rice crop and all rice imports are now 
subjected to strict official control, which chiefly operates 
in the form of curtailing the distribution of rice for 
urban consumption. 


Sugar Shortage 


With regard to sugar, Japan has lost her capacity 
for exporting, and is now under-supplied herself. Sugar 
consumption in Japan proper has been rationed under a 
strict ticket system. This year’s Formosan sugar pro- 
duction is officially admitted to promise a decline com- 
pared with last year. During the first two years of the 
Sino-Japanese war, Formosa flooded Central China with 
sugar and all but ousted the rival Java sugar. In recent 
months Central China’s imports of Formosan sugar have 
dropped to insignificance and are now restricted to the 
lowest qualities, while the Formosan refineries them- 
selves are importing, via Shanghai as well as directly 
from Soerabaya, large quantities of Java raw sugar. 
The Formosan sugar industry is experiencing a severe 
crisis, and the Tokyo Government is encouraging its 
leading concerns to amalgamate for mutual support. 


November 6th. 


Canada’s New Budget 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Federal Parliament of Canada, after sitting for 
about a month, will adjourn in a few days until Feb- 
ruary 17th. The length of the adjournment is meeting 
with considerable criticism, as there seems no reason, 
except the anxiety of Ministers to be free from incon- 
venient criticisms, why the Canadian Parliament should 
not be allowed to follow the example of the British 
Parliament and remain almost continuously in session 
during the war. Ministers, however, seek to justify 
their course on the ground that they must have time 
to prepare for the important conference, which they will 
hold on January 14th in Ottawa with representatives of 
all the provincial ministries, to discuss the elaborate 
oot of the Royal Commission on Dominion-provincial 
relations. The prospects for an agreement are less 
favourable than they were a month ago, as opinion in 
Ontario, the largest and richest province, has been 
hardening against the financial proposals of the report. 
It fears that if they are sdeited. Ontario will be called 
upon for too heavy sacrifices-for the benefit of poorer 
and less provident provinces. 

Most of the session has been occupied in a long and 
wearisome debate on the Address. The most important 
practical development of the session was the Seven 
ment’s presentation of a supplementary Budget, con- 

ane a long list of changes in tariff duties and taxa- 
tion. It attempted to combine three objectives: the 
increase of Canada’s supply of American dollar exchange, 
the ehcouragement of British export trade to Canada 
and the curtailment of the Canadian public’s expendi- 
_ tures upon goods of the luxury type. The complete pro- 
hibition, applicable to all countries outside the sterling 
area, of the importation of a long list of non-essential 
goods and the institution of import permits, which will 
_ gradually be diminished in number, for another exten- 
sive list, will mainly affect the United States; it is esti- 
- mated that its export trade to Canada in such goods will 
be cut down to the extent of about 6 million dollars per 
‘month; but it will not be a net loss, as the exchange thus 
saved will enable Canada to increase her purchases of 
planes, aero-engines, guns and other war materials south 
' of the border. It is understood that before the terms of 
the new Budget were finally settled, the Roosevelt 
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administration was sounded about them and 
objections. ‘ ue 
As a corollary to the curtailment of luxury impor 












increased excise taxes and controls are im ith 
Canada, which will prevent Canadian firms from fillin 
orders now barred to their American competitors. Ther 
will also be a gradual curtailment and in the end com 
plete elimination of a selected list of materials importe¢ 
from the United States by many Canadian factories, ig” 
order that the latter may be set free to contribute tg” 
the war programme. The effort to help Britain’s export | 
trade takes the form of the complete suspension of the 
present duties on cotton goods, artificial silks, bi 
minous coal, jam and other commodities, and a 
stantial reduction on the duties on other lists of impo 
from Britain. 
The net effect of the tariff changes and new “4 
tions is to give the Government unprecedented po eo 
over industry for diverting Canadian plants and labour 
from the manufacture of consumers’ cee to the 
facture of materials of war. The Minister of Fi 
in his speech also announced that the Government 
templated the extension of special allowances for d 
ciation or tax credits to certain industries to en 
them to increase their exports. One of the chief obj 
of this scheme is to help goldmining companies, which © 
are working on a very narrow margin of profit, to 
enlarge their operations and augment the supplies 
new gold available for buttressing Canada’s foreign ex- 


change position. 
A Good Reception 


On the whole the new Budget has been well received 
by the Canadian public, which is in a mood for curtail 
ing luxury expenditures in view of the heavy tax bills to 
be faced after the New Year begins. The editorial com- 
ments of the Press are laudatory; even the Toronte 
Telegram, a Conservative paper, which rarely finds any 
merit in the policies of the King Ministry, declares that 
this is the most realistic and pro-British Budget that it 
had ever produced. Mr. A. M. Wiseman, the Chief British 
Trade Commissioner in Canada, describes the tariff con 
cessions to Britain as very generous, and expresses e 
view that the elimination of the cotton duties should 
enable Lancashire to recapture in the Canadian market 
business that she had been steadily losing to Americat 
and Japanese competitors. Japan’s exports to Canada 
are likely to suffer severely from the new duties, but 
there will be few lamentations here on that account. 

Except in British Columbia, Canada is now experiene 
ing the full rigours of winter at an earlier date than 
usual, and not in any recent year has the snowfall in 
Central Canada been so heavy at the same date, In 
general, business conditions remain very satisfactory, 
and the weekly economic index of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, about which data are given below, has moved 
upward, 







































Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 

Week ending loadings ~ Prices  Clearings Index 
Nov. 25-1939 .... 86-9 79°9 86-2 103°5 
Nov. 9-1940.... 82°8 83°7 78:2 102-1 
Nov. 16-1940 .... 818 84°0 81-7 1021 
Nov. 23-1940 .... 93°9 84-0 85°3 105°1 


In the past fortnight anticipations, which were fulfilled, 
of increasde import duties and excise taxes gave & 
stimulus to retail trade, and as the new levies will not 
be applied to goods already on hand, it should remain 
brisk until present supplies are exhausted. But the effect 
of the new taxes may be to reduce the volume of Christ 
mas trade. There has been a further gain in employment 
and the shortage of skilled labour is so serious in certaim 
industries that the Government has authorised the 
release from military service on long leave during the 
winter of enlisted soldiers, if former employers engaged 
in essential war industries ask for them. 

During the debate, Mr. Hanson, the leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition, pressed for the appointment of two 
select committees, which would inquire into different 
aspects of the administration of the war programme, one 
dealing with the fighting services and the other with 
the industrial effort, At first the Government seemed 
disposed to refuse this demand, but, when it was fo 
to be supported by influential papers, Mr. King 
announced that as soon as Parliament reassembled & 
special committee of the Commons would be constituted, 
which would be empowered to investigate the whole 
range of war expenditures on the understanding } 
its proceedings were not to be allowed to degenerate into 
a partisan squabble. 

December 5th. 




























T HE figures of cheques cleared in the ten provincial 
clearing centres during the past year and their 
comparison with those for 1989 provide an interesting 
commentary on contemporary changes in the incidence 
of industrial and commercial activity, The detailed data 
will be found in the appended table. The figures for the 
Southampton clearing have not been included since they 
began last May only, and therefore lack comparative 
data for 1939. The sa has been divided into four 
periods, the first two being the first and second quarters 
respectively, the third the months of July and August, 
and the fourth from the beginning of September to 
December 7th; complete figures are not available since 
that date. The first quarter was the final period of 
quiescent warfare; the second included the whole of the 
German attack on the Western front culminating in the 
collapse of France; the third, i.e. the months of July 
and August, saw the preparations made for meeting the 
invasion whch was then thought to be imminent; from 
the beginning of September there began the phase of 
the war in which we still find ourselves. It is, of course, 
in this fourth period only that the 1940 figures compare 
with war months of 1939. 

At first glance it will be seen that there is a general 
expansionist trend in the figures for the past year. 
They are up by 11.5 per cent. on those for 1939, and on 
the whole the expansion has been progressive. There are 
one or two outstanding exceptions from the norm that 
it will be well to explain and dismiss immediately. The 
most striking is the falling off in the Sheffield clearing 
until we come to the last period in which the figures 
have been subdivided. This .is due to the fact that the 
local clearing ceased to handle suburban cheques as 
from September 9, 1989, The figures since that date are 
comparable, and the expansion of 16 per cent. in this 
period shown by the 1940 over the 1939 totals is some 
measure of the much-increased activity which that im- 
portant industrial city has seen during the past year. 
Another divergence from the norm—but in the opposite 
direction—is provided by Bradford, where the clearings 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Provincial Clearings in 1939-40 


have been running at almost twice the level of the 1939 
figures. One important factor in this has been the loca- 
tion at Bradford of most of the organisation of the Wool 
Control and the settlement through the local clearing of 
a great deal of the business previously transa in 
London (partly by the Wool Exchange). 

A major movement revealed by the figures is the trend 
away from the East Coast and towards the West Coast 
harbours. This movement, scarcely tible during 
the first quarter of the year, became marked while the 
battles of the Low Countries and of France were being 
fought, and gathered further momentum during the 

riod of the invasion scare. The reasons are obvious. 
Shipping increasingly left the East Coast and used the 
West. Trade tended to make the same transition, hel 
by the appreciable movements of population out of what 
were then considered to be the danger areas. What Hull 
and Newcastle lost was gained by Liverpool and Bristol. 
The correlation between the compensating movements 
in these particular cases is quite marked, 

Taking the total figures for each period, they show 
an expansion which must be counted fairly modest in 
the light of all the relevant factors. In each period the 
percentage increase in the clearings has about kept pace 
with the volume of bank credit (as measured by ring 
bank deposits) but is smaller than the rise in 
prices, Quite apart from the price factor, the physical 
volume of production has increased, and the smallness 
of the expansion in provincial clearings is for that reason 
all the more ane The explanation will largely be 
found in such developments as the disappearance of 
speculation in the commodity markets since the war 
and in the restriction of the genuine trade in primary 
commodities to fewer and far more direct channels than 
obtained in the days of free markets. A great deai of 
the purely financial circulation of credit has erimpentst. 
and though this primarily affects the London Clearin 
House figures, it has inevitably touched the provincia 
clearings, particularly through diminished trading and 
speculation in securities, 


PROVINCIAL CLEARINGS 




















(In million £’s) 
Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter July-August Sept.-Dec. 7 Year to Date 
1989 1940 19389 1940 19389 1940 1989 1940 1989 1940 
Manchester...............+. 128 +2 147-9 118-0 147-3 84-0 98 °7 189-7 152-2 469-9 546° 
Liverpool ..........:....«+ 67°3 79-6 63-0 71-7 42°83 48°1 12-6 69-2 245 -2 268 -6 
Birmingham............... 83 -2 30 2 28 +5 28-1 21-6 19-8 27-0 27°1 110-3 105 «2 
B De Ss sadecuasacbalier 17 °4 21-8 17-0 22 -6 11-6 17-9 20 6 26-7 66 °6 89-0 
Bradford ..........6..0c008 11°4 19-0 10°1 22-3 8-2 15°2 169 $1°7 46°6 88 -2 
Newcastle ............... 21°3 19-8 18 *4 16°83 13°4 10°1 18 °5 14°5 718 60-7 
Leicester ................ 9°8 10°1 8°6 9-6 6-0 63 10-0 10-8 84 °4 86-6 
WOE etdeeid 5 nmech tie 108 11-7 9°7 9-3 7-0 5-4 9-9 9-0 37-4 Bh +4 
Wee 14°6 9-5 12°9 7-3 9-9 6+1 8-4 o7 45°86 32°6 
Nottingham ,,...........+- 6-8 6-0 6-0 5-2 43 8°7 5°8 56 22-9 20-5 
Total 10 Towns ......... 320°8 355°6 292-2 389-7 208-3 231-3 4 8565 1,150.7 1,283 
410 -8%, +11 6% +10 9% + 3.2 +11.5% 
Bank Deposits .........:.. +10 -8% +10-7% +11-1% +14 -6%2* 11 pepe 
Prices ......... +18 4% +18-6% +18 -9% +12-8%* +18-8%* 





* Up to end of November. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Year 

The turn of the year in the London Money Market 
proved to be one o unprecedented ease. It had all 
along been assumed that this would be the case, but 
the flagrancy with which all the traditions of year- 
end stringency were flouted was none the less some- 
what breath-taking. No important bank called loans 
from the market on the last day of the year, most of 
them were buying bills for immediate delivery at their 
minimum rate of 1 per cent., all money out on the 
market was carried over the turn of the year at the 
customary minimum rates and, in some cases, fresh 
loans were made to the market on the last day of 
the year and charged at the usual minima. The 
invidence of the calendar made it possible for the 
market to shift to the shoulders of the Treasury the 
main part of the task of initiating the customary end- 
of-year inflation of credit. This may be seen from the 
fact that the Bank of England had advanced the 
Government no less than £50,500,000 over the turn of 
the year. It is the grant of this accommodation which 
dominates movements in the latest Bank return. This 
document is of exceptional interest, since it shows the 


banking position as it stood at the close of business on ~ 


the last day of the year (though dated January Ist, 
that day was a “‘ close day’), i.e. at its most extended 
seasonal phase. Bankers’ deposits have risen to 
£181,024,000, a level never previously attained and 
one which provides all the required commentary on 
the ease of the year-end. Government securities, which 
rose by £46,825,000, are also at an unprecedented 
figure—namely, £224,853,000. 


* * * 


Floating Debt Changes 


Of the £290,952,000 of fresh debt created during 
December, no less than £185,735,000 was represented by 
floating debt. The detailed changes were increases of 
£68,500,000 in Treasury deposits by banks and of 
£68,085,000 in Treasury bills outstanding, the borrowing 
of £50,500,000 in Ways and Means advances from the 
Bank of England, and the small reduction of £1,450,000 
in Ways and Means advances from public departments. 
As the banks made gross Treasury deposit payments of 
£80,000,000 during the month, it follows that repay- 
ments of deposits for reinvestment in War Bonds must 
have totalled £11,500,000 during this period. The fact 
that the latest debt return does not synchronise with the 
close of the week makes it impossible to allocate the 
increase in Treasury bills as between tender and tap 
bills (the same difliculty does not apply to the com- 
parison of Treasury deposit totals, since it may be 
taken that both the maturities and fresh payments of 
these deposits during the past week were all concen- 
trated in January, 1941). In the case of Treasury bills 
it may be assumed that the bulk of the £65,000,000 of 
maturing bills issued through the tender fell due on the 
final days of December, while the bulk of the payments 
for fresh bills were concentrated in January. On this 
assumption, the total of tender bills outstanding on 
December 8lst must have been close on £65,000,000 down 
on the previous month’s figure, and the expansion in tap 
bills must therefore have been of the order of 
£130,000,000—a figure which suggests a considerable 
acceleration in the gold and cians losses of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. With the receipt of 
the tender Treasury bills peyeieat and of the additional 
any — ey — borrowing from the 

ank of England shou ave been lar i 
the close of this week. er 
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Treasury Deposit Maturities ; 


During the past week the banks have been called 
upon to pay the Treasury, by way of six months de- 
posits, the substantial sum of £35 millions. It is the first 
time the weekly quota of these deposits has been 
so large. It should be noted that only £25 millions of 
this total is fresh money. The past week has seen the 
first maturity of these deposits, the initial £10 millions 
paid over in the week ended July 5th last being due for 
repayment on January 2nd (the first of these Peg 
was apparently made by all banks concerned on July 
Ist). It is thus evident that as these Treasury deposits 
mature, they will be automatically renewed. A further 
£20 millions matures next week. The following seven 
weeks will be without maturities, but as from March 
2nd next they will occur regularly week by week. An 
interesting feature of last Friday’s allocation of the.£35 
millions paid over this week was that the customary sub- 
scribers, the London clearing and Scottish banks, were 
only asked to pay £34,500,000, leaving £500,000 for an 
‘‘ outside ”’? bank. This is the amount of the minimum 
subscription and it may be assumed that the Bank of 
England reserves this amount for participation in Trea- 
sury deposits by one of its customers. When the 
Treasury deposits scheme was first mooted, much con- 
sideration was given to an extension of the list of sub- 
scribers to banks other than the clearing and Scottish 
banks. In particular, the participation of sterling area 
central banks morsel 5 in London was discussed. 
This week’s allocation of Treasury deposits may repre- 
sent the first application of that principle. If it is ex- 
tended, one interesting result of it will be to reduce the 
‘* outside ’’ competition for Treasury bills at the weekly 
tenders and thus allow the discount market syndicate to 
obtain rather more generous allotments than have re- 
cently come its way. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure * 


The following table gives a summary of the Ex- 
chequer returns for the financial year to date (December 
3lst) and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting the total expenditure : 

(£°000) 





Total ordinary expenditure 2,708,063 Total ordinary revenue ... 752,418 

New sinking funds ......... 7,612 Loans raised— 

Loans repaid— 3% War Loan ............ 203,234 
44% Conversion Loan... 104,352 3% Defence Bonds...... 141,727 
National Savings Bonds 51 24% National War 

Miscellaneous issues (net) 6,008 EE cikdinad-ventisdeonse 439,645 

Increase in balances......... 407 National Savings Certs. 

oe eh ieelahhtbewsesénkn 125,150 
“* Other debt ”’ (net)..... 27,361 
Floating debt (net)— 
Treasury Bills— 
SD pliiutinkibs<abshougne 723.933 
TON sicscbiccen seekers rr 
Ways and Means 
Advances— 
Public Departments 24,525 
Bank of England...... 50,500 
Treasury deposits ...... 338,000 
2,826,493 2,826,493 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


* * * 
Another Merchant Bank Closes Down 


An honoured name and a tradition of successful 
merchant banking will disappear with the firm of 
Goschens and Cunliffe, which gave up business at the end 
of 1940. The firm was founded in 1814 by William Henry 
Goschen under the name of Fruhling and Goschen. It 
was his son, later Viscount Goschen, who, after being 

artner in the firm, took up a Parliamentary career and 
ater filled high offices of State, notably as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and First Lord of the Admiralty. The firm 
was then carried on by three brothers—Charles, for 
many years a director of the Bank of England, 
Alexander and Henry. The next generation was repre- 
sented by Sir Harry Goschen, who became chairman of 
the National Provincial Bank and the Hon. Sir William 
Goschen, now chairman of the Union Discount Company 
and of the Sun Insurance. In 1920, the firm amalga- 
mated with Cunliffe Brothers under its present name. 
The late Lord Cunliffe, who was Governor of the Bank 
of England at the end of the last war (and was suc- 


January 4, 1940 












































































scope 
contracted and its name was in the i 
increasing rarity. There is, however, a certain volume 
of current business which will be taken over by Messrs. 
Guinness Mahon and Company. It will be recalled that 


doors for banking business in April, 1989. It is eviden: 
that in the process of further demobilisation which the 
world of merchant banking must witness in this country, 
Guinness Mahon will not be one of the firms whose 
names will disappear. On the contrary, it is providing 
one of the focal points around which the process of re- 
trenchment and regrouping is taking place. 


* * * 


Anti-Inflationary Measures in U.S.A. 


The United States Federal Reserve Board has 
realised for some time past that its powers of control 
over the credit and prices situation in the United States 
have gradually been slipping from its grasp. The first 
stages of the process have been symbolised for some 
years past by the enormous accumulation of member 
banks’ excess reserve balances. It has been inordinately 
accelerated in recent months by the growth of the 
budgetary deficit and the swing over of United States 
industry to war production. Convinced of the dangers of 


panding effect ited States purchases of foreign gold 
on the domestic credit position, There are, in ition, 
certain fundamental ions on matters of fiscal and 
Government finance po which do not fall strictly 
within the sphere of the Federal Reserve Board. They 
are that future issues of Government securities should 


not to banks, and that a greater attempt should be made 
to balance the budget by increases in taxation. Mr Eccles 
in announcing this move of the Board complained that 
while they had the responsibility for controlling the 
credit situation in the United States, they had at present 
insufficient power effectively to discharge those duties. 
What is quite clear is that those powers will not be effec- 
tively restored by manipulation of reserve requirements 
and virtual stabilisation of the dollar in terms of gold. 
To believe this is to take altogether too mechanistic and 
unreal a view of the credit position in the United States. 


Investment 


Between Two Holidays 


Happily, no interruption of business was caused by 
the German attempt to fire the City, and markets opened 
normally on Monday fhorning. Not unnaturally the ex- 
perience of the previous night held down the volume of 
transactions, both on psychological and on physical 
grounds. One of the main deterrents to business was the 
difficulty of communications in the City, the fact that 
many telephones were out of order and that numbers of 
dealers had lost their offices. The ability of the market 
to carry on without a revival of ‘‘ Denham discussion ”’ 
was, however, a heartening factor. Despite the combina- 
tion of material dislocation and year-end influences, the 
period was marked by the strength of the funds, which 
was partly inspired by the Chancellor’s announcement of 
the new tap issues to be on sale in 1941, Three and a half 
per cent. War Loan continued to vary about 103, thus 
ending the year some 10 points above the closing price 
for 1939, despite the political and military vicissitudes of 
the past year. Equities attracted little attention between 
Christmas and the New Year and the commodity 
markets closed quietly. In the oil market, recent gains 
which followed the successful British offensive in the 
Middle East were mainly held, but prices failed to ad- 
vance further, thus reflecting the tactics of the British 
forces on the spot. Market leaders oe industrials 
mainly close the year below the quotations for end-1939, 
although a substantial recovery has been made from the 
low levels induced by the French collapse last June. As 
regards the broader outlook, investors are still waiting 
an indication of the nature of the next phase of the war. 
In the short run, technical factors, including the 
Physical difficulty of dealing, have given rise to a 
slightly easier tendency, though the undertone has re- 
mained firm. 

* a * 
New Tap Issues 


_ The recent strength of the gilt-edged market had 
A rise to rumours ane the possibility of a new 
vernment issue even before the Chancellor’s 
announcement of two new tap issues for 1941. Requisi- 
tioning of dollar securities has released a consid 
volume of money seeking investment, and prices of 
market leaders recovering from the low levels of the 
summer have touched new “highs” for 1940 during 
mber, Continuing the principle of loans on tap, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer has replaced the 24 per 
cent. National War Bonds, 1945-47, by a fresh short- 
dated tap issue of 2} per cent. National War Bonds, 
1946-48, repayable between August 15th of both years. 
Thus, the life of the issue is lengthened from two to two 
and a half years, To fill in a lacuna in the present struc- 
ture of Government loans, the Chancellor also offers a 
medium-term tap issue of 8 per cent. Savings Bonds, 
repayable between August 15, 1955, and August 15, 1965. 
Both issues are offered at par and the market opened in 
both classes of security on Thursday, January 2nd. 
Despite the heavy attack on the City on the night of 
Sunday, December 29th, the market reaction to the 
Chancellor’s announcement was favourable and led to 
a stiffening in the demand for a number of high-class 
stocks. The old issue of 2} per cent. National War Bonds 
attracted considerable attention during Monday and 
Tuesday, the last two days in which it was on tap, for, 
maturing 18 months before the new issue, it made a 
special appeal to a certain class of investor. 


* 


Since the launching of the defence loan programme as 
long ago as 1936, the present tap issues constitute the 
seventh and eighth announcements of new issues to large 
and small savers. The first issue of 2} per cent. National 
Defence Bonds, 1944-48, to a total of £100,000,000 was 
made in April, 1987. It was followed in June, 1938, by 
the raising of £80,000,000 of 3 per cent. National Defence 
Loan, 1954-58. In November, 1939, after the outbreak of 
war, a new issue of Savings Certificates was announced 
which yielded £198,982,000 in the 56 weeks to December 
17th, and an issue of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds, limited 
to a maximum holding of £1,000 for each investor, the 
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per cent. National War 
The latest issues have maintained the principle of th 
“3 per cent. war” and the success of issues within 
scheme since the inception of defence borrowing has 
already amply justified its advocates. There seems little 
doubt that the market will readily respond to the new 
tap facilities. 


2, 
EF 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Reorganisation 


At general meetings of the De Bernales group of 
companies held variously on December 27th, Decem- 
ber 80th and December 8ist, the directors’ proposals for 
reorganisation were approved. Formal approval was not 
obtained without vigorous protest from a number of 
shareholders who objected both to the inadequate period 
which had been allowed for the perusal of Sir William 
McLintock’s reports on the conduct of the Common- 
wealth Mining and Finance group and also to the sug- 
gestion that shareholders should be asked to continue 
to support the present board, however its interests may 
be regrouped. There is no doubt that both these objec- 
tions are points of substance, It was pointed out in The 
Economist of December 28, 1940, that although the 
period between the circulation of the various reports and 
the holding of the meetings amounted in all cases to 
seven days, in at least two cases only four working days 
were available. Moreover, Mr de Bernales himself showed 
no confidence that reorganisation along the lines pro- 
posed by the board would secure the removal of the 
Stock Exchange ban on the shares of the group. The 
form of the proposed reorganisation is briefly that the 
seven English companies shall be reduced to two by 
amalgamation, having a capital sufficiently small to 
permit the distribution of a reasonable dividend. The 
two companies whose survival is suggested by the 
directors are Commonwealth Mining and Finance 
and Great Boulder. To facilitate amalgamation, it 
is mouetios that the five Australian mining companies 
shall be acquired by one Australian company to 
be newly formed and that shares in this company 
shall form the main asset of the reorganised Common- 
wealth Mining and Great Boulder. The directors 
estimate that the profit of the newly formed Australian 
operating company before taxation will amount to not 
less than £A200,000 and that this figure should be a 
factor determining the capital structure of the two 
remaining British companies. For the security of share- 
holders, the detailed proposals are to be worked out by 
a committee of the directors of the seven British com- 






ies and a Joint G Committee of 
panies ‘ wailed 
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these com . — are to be * 

back to olders final approval. In { 
the future security of shareholders depends less on 
scheme of tion, however tionab 

may be, than upon determination to operate it hones 
and upon the vigilance of the Joint Group Comm: 
On the basis of the Board of Trade reports and the’ 
adequacy of the directors’ replies thereto, sharehold 
may be excused who fail to retain complete confide 
in the present management. "4 
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The Year’s Capital Issues a 
The following table, which analyses the total @ 
new capital issues for 1940, indicates the completeney 
with which market facilities have been reserved 
Government borrowing in the past year. The oT 
this control was already apparent from the figures 
the second and third quarters, and it has been no 
strict in the last three months of the year. Caleu 
on the new basis, which includes issues by “* permi 
to deal,”’ the total of’ new capital raised amounts ¢ 
as much as £1,088,717,000 against £142,829,200, Of th 
1940 total, £1,070,785,100 is represented by Britis 
Government borrowing. No loans were issued durit 
the past year by foreign or colonial Governments or ry 
British municipalities or railways. Thus, the total of 
capital raised by all other classes of enterprise, includ 
ing mining and exploration, has declined fre 
£73,503,700 in 1989 to £17,931,900 last year. Even t 
miscellaneous manufacturing category shows a reduction 
from £14,584,600 to £11,532,800, and almost all other 
classes of issue show declines which are considerably 
more marked, To the total of more than £1,000,000,000 
raised by the British Government during the past year 
the most important contribution is made by 2} per cent, 
National War Bonds, the sale of which te produced 
£429,022,106 since June 25th. Apart from the January 
issue of £352,755,133 2 per cent. Conversion loan to repay 
the maturing 4} per cent. Conversion, £300, 0 
was raised in March by the issue of 8 per cent, War 
Loan, and £178,828,774 by the sale of 3 per cent. Defence 
Bonds and £162,934,192 by the sale of Savings Certifi- 
cates during the year. Certainly, the capital require 
ments of private business were severely and successfully 
restricted last year, But in 1941 the total placed at 
the disposal of the Government will have to be 
further increased. The issue of a further Capital Issues 
Exemptions Order, which came into force on January }, 
1941, replacing the 1939 Order, does nothing to relieve 
the strictness of Government control of the capital 
market in favour of private enterprise. The two new 
types of issue permitted by the 1940 order are issues to 
a Government department or person authorised by such 
department and issues creating a personal liability on 
the part of an owner of property subject to mortgage. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES YEAR, 1940 


Taste I.—Torat Borrowrne (Million £) 








































British 
Calendar Empire|Foreign| Total | Indices 
Years = |Govern-| Home Total Issues 
ment Corpo- Other | Home 
tations* 
928 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) = 100 
1028 ...... 83-9 14-9 | 164-8 ; 263-6 63-2 42:3 | 369-1 100 
1988 ...... 759 24-9 62-2 | 153-0 24:3 28 | 180-1 49 
1939 ...... 36-8 12-1 26-7 75-6 15°8 0.3 91-7 25 
1940 ...... 1,070-8 Nil 1-4 |1,072-2 0-2 Nil [1,072-4 
1935 
Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal *’ (New Basis) = 100 
1035 ...... 88-0 54-9 | 183-0 | 326-8 29-3 1-2 | 857-3 100 
1938 ...... 75-9 27-7 | 110-1 | 213-7 53-7 &7 | 273-1 76 
1039 ...... 368 12-1 66-2 | 115+] “5 22) 1428 40 
1940 ...... 1,070-8 Nil 16-6 |1,087-4 1-3 Nil {1,088-7 






































* Including county and public board loans. 


Taste II].—Torat Carrrat Issues (Million £) 


Taste III. 


AnaAtysis oF New Caprrat AppLicaTIons 
(Excluding Conversions) 















zg £ £ 
British Government Loans | 36,850,000] 1,070,785,100| 36,850,000) 1,070,785,100 
12,022,000 Nil Na 


Nil 
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Interest payable half-yearly on the 15th February and 15th August. 
A first interest payment will be made on the 15th August, 1941. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





Subscriptions to these Bonds are investments authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, 
and the Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tur BANK OF ENGLAND, by authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury, offer the above Bonds for subscription. Subseriptions will be on the 2nd January, 1941, and thereafter until 
notice and may be lodged at any office of Banks hereafter mentioned. 


Subscri a must be in multiples of £50 with a minimum of £100. Subscriptions must be accompanied by the full amount. payable 
in respect t : 


The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par as follows :— 


2; % National War Bonds, 1946-1948, | 3 % Savings Bonds, 1955-1965, 


on the 15th August, 1948 ; on the 15th August, 1965 ; 


but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Bonds of either issue in whole or in pes Bi drawings or otherwise, 
at par on, or at any time after, the undermentioned dates, on giving three calendar months’ notice in the Gazette :-— 


2} % National War Bonds, 1946-1948, 3 % Savings Bonds, 1955-1965, 


on or at any time after the on or at any time after the 
15th August, 1946. 15th August, 1955. 


The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, as :— 


(1) “transferable in the Books” (subject to the provisions of the Government and other Stocks (Emergency Provisions) 
Act, 1939); or 


(2) “transferable by Deed.” 


Holdings of the same issue will be interchangeable without payment of any fee ; Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples 
of one penny. 


Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 


Interest on the Bonds will be paid half-yearly on the 15th February and 15th August. Interest will be paid by warrants transmitted 
by post and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment due on the 15th August, 
1941, representing interest from the date on which the subscription accompanied by payment is lodged, will in all cases be payable to 
the original subscribers or to their nominees. 


The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United Kingdom Taxation, present 
or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are in the ial ownefship of persons who are neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the Unived Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Further the interest pa able from time 
to time will be exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury 
that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the interest from any computation for taxation purposes of the profits of any trade 
or business carried on in the United Kingdom. Moreover the allowance of the exemptions is subject to the oe of law, gm 
or future, of the United Kingdom directed to peoventios avoidance of taxation by persons domiciled, resident, or ordinarily resident C 
the United Kingdom, and, in particular, the interest will not be exempt from Income Tax where, under any such provision, it falls to 
treated for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as income of any person resident or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 


Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £100 for each £100 of Bonds subscribed, may be lodged at the 
Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following Banks :— 


In Great BRITAIN : 





. Martins Bank, Ltd. of Scotiand. 
Bank - Bogead. Coutts & Co ; Bank, U Bank of seorens Ltd 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. Glyn Mills & Bank, Ww ’ . 


VO sa. Notional Bank a's ¢ Ltd. 
British Linen ; Grindlay & Co., Seotland, 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. C. Hoare & Co. National Bank, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd 


Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. | Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Provincial of Ireland, Ltd. 
In NortTHern IRELAND : 
Bank of Treland. Hibernian Bank, Ltd. ational Bank, Ltd Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 


Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions bearing their stamp. 
Subscriptions t be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of 
England Sauna Otken, Kentan, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the Bank ; at the Bank of Belfast ; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 
13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


Bank or Enetanp, Lonpon, 27th December, 1940. 


N.B.— Prospectuses relating National War Bonds, 1946-1948, and 3% Savings Bonds, 1955-1965, to be held on the Post Office Register will be iseued 
™ rie ateiy’s Portmaatr- General (and may bp obtain av ony faving Sank 
Commissioners must not exceed £1,000 for each 
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moreover, it coincides with quarter day. Thus, the set- 
back in the National Savi 

£6,355,000 for the week to 
itself indicate more than a normal i 
There is little doubt, however, that for the second Christ- 
mas of this total war the extent of the seasonal move- 
ment was unduly large. At Christmas, 1989, the total 
for the week to December 26th included only e 
working days and no figure for the increase in the 
balance due to depositors at the Post Office Savi 
Bank. Yet, at £8,340,000, it amounted to more than h 
the total for the full working week inclusive of Post 
Office savings to December 24th. And the total for the 
week to December 19th, 1939, without the increase in 
Savings Bank deposits, at £6,513,000, also exceeds the 
1940 total with Savings Bank deposits to Christmas Eve. 
While no two weeks can be selected which are exactly 
comparable, it remains clear that saving in the week 
prior to Christmas was less well maintained last year 
than it was in 1939, although it did not fall to the low 
levels of mid-May, 1940. As to the future, a large 
number of further war weapons weeks have been planned 
for 1941, and there is no doubt that these have proved 
to be one of the most successful incentives to thrift. 
But it is doubtful whether realisation of the urgent 
necessity to curtail private expenditure is as yet very 
widespread, and the January sales, widely advertised 
as the last chance to buy at pre-purchase tax prices, 
are likely to hold down the totals of small savings until 
the end of the month. 


* * * 


Equities and War Damage 


It is scarcely possible to find in recent movements of 
share prices any reflection of the Government’s War 
Damage Bill. The market view of the measure is that it 
is very much as expected; that the general effects of 
war damage have been discounted and that, for firms 
working at or near capacity, the loss of profit caused b 
actual bombing will—for those who suffer—be ae 
more important than the contributions paid. The rate 
of contribution fixed suggests, however, that the per- 
centage of plant damage is likely to be small, and there 
can be no doubt that, were it possible, an analysis of 
the payments to be made by individual firms, or even 
industries, would be a aaiel guide to the investor. 
Such an analysis is unfortunately a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Company accounts do not differentiate 
between assets that are immovable and come under 
Part I of the Bill, and those that are covered by Part II. 
Even if the two could be separated, the valuation 
given in the accounts is not necessarily a reliable guide 
to the contributions payable under Part I, nor is it 
clear from the Bill to what goods Part II applies. 
Fugther, the absence of consolidated balance sheets 
means that no particulars are available for large sections 
of some industries. Finally, it is not easy to find a satis- 


factory means of comparison. The following table shows 
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Fixed Assets Stocks and Stores 
Per Cent. ~ — Con oi 
Net Equity 

Assets Capital Assets Capital 
Deca ees 73 220 10 810 
‘cstadendhanacsumates 64 297 21 100 
Steel and shipbuilding 61 125 17 36 
eous . nboodiailinnn 52 99 17 31 
lane and motor 51 122 33 80 
heddounun beepeobee 48 79 18 29 
Electrical equi t 89 79 45 91 
a 12 28 73 107 


The table shows a very large block of manufacturing in- 
dustry with a percentage round about 50 to 60. The 
higher figures are clearly explained by ownership of land 
and buildings as such, while the light plant of the textile 
trades explains their rather lower figure. The indices in 
columns 1 and 2 are, however, in part conditioned by 
the value of stocks and stores, which largely accounts 
for the low percentage of fixed assets in electrical equip- 
ment and tobacco. It is to be noted that, very roughly, 
stores of commodities run in inverse ratio to fixed plant, 
textiles occupying a rather favourable position, with a 
relatively low percentage for stocks as well as for plant. 
Public utility companies are not included above, as they 
are not dealt with in the Bill, but it is evident that their 
ratios of fixed assets would be well over 90 per cent. 
* 


In arriving at the figure for property companies, no 
account was taken of the general belief that the sums 
in the balance sheets exclude substantial mortgages, 
other than those granted to secure the publicly issued 
debenture capital of the companies. More than once The 
Economist has advocated that the mortgagee’s liabilit 
to pay part of the contribution should be extended to all 
fixed property, irrespective of its nature or the amount 
of the individual mortgage. It would evidently make a 
substantial difference to the position of equity holders in 
industry if this principle were adopted and extended to 
cover the case of debenture holders whose security in- 
cluded a specific mortgage on definite fixed assets of the 
business, It will certainly be argued that, whereas the 
building society relies entirely on its mortgage, the 
lender, in almost every other case, considers it as mere 
collateral, and grants the loan, first and foremost, on 
the reputation of the individual or company concerned. 
This is a nice point, but the continued existence of the 
physical assets—or the receipt of adequate compensa- 
tion for them—is essential if the skill and integrity of 
the management is to bear fruit. It is at least arguable 
that, when completely new conditions supervene which 
were not contemplated at the time of the original con- 
tracts, a general review of the obligations of all parties 
is appropriate, and that all classes of loan and share 
capital should make their contribution to maintaining 
the capital structure from which all hope to benefit. 


* * * 


Fairey Aviation Report 


_Since Fairey Aviation has adopted the practice of 
striking a profits figure net of all possible charges, 
including taxation, it was to be expected that the total 
disclosed for the year to September 80, 1940, would 
show a certain fall. Since the decline is only from 
£248,722 to £210,480—profits were also shown after tax 
in 1988-89—the athe is amply accounted for by the 
rise in the standard rate of tax and by rising production 
costs. Thus it appears probable that turnover increased 
considerably during the past year. The directors have 
reduced the tax-free ordinary dividend from 12} to 10 
per cent., absorbing £102,775 against £128,469. After 
transferring £100,000 to general reserve as in the pre- 
vious year, when patents reserve also received £25,000, 
the carry-forward is increased from £42,238 to £49,343. 
It is satisfactory that the equity surplus amounts to as 
much as 20.4 against 24.1 per cent., tax free, after 
provision has been made against the company’s invest- 
ment in its Belgian subsidiary, Avions Fairey §.A. The 
balance sheet shows a rise in sums owing by subsidi 
companies from £876,529 to £760,154, against whic 
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may be set an amount of £127,966 owing to Avions 
Fairey S.A. shown separate] among lnbitis, Suny 
creditors, including tax lia = however, | 

from £704,586 to £1,084,578, financing a rise in stocks 
and work in progress from £875,571 to #£1,159,754. 
General reserve stands at £875,000 and cash hc 

are rather ge Se bea i aman an is clear 


costs. Post-war prospects remain problematical and con- 
sequently the 10s. ordinary shares at 12s. 9d. ex divi- 
dend offer the warning yield of £7 16s. 9d. per cent., tax 
free, or £13 12s. 7d. less tax, a level which is high even 
among aircraft securities. 

* * * 
Investment Trust Results 


Recent investment trust reports for 1939-40 make 
encouraging reading. In most cases total revenue has 
shown a moderate recovery after the setback of the pre- 
vious year. Dividends, in all the six cases whose results 
are analysed below, have been maintained at the 1988-89 
level, and in two cases the surplus available for equity is 
actually higher than in that year. In the majority of 
cases the rate of equity earnings, however, hardly pro- 
vides a generous cover for dividends, Income, earnings 
and dividends of six of the larger trusts over the past 
three years are analysed in the following table :— 























— Depra | Present 
eq 
Company (and date Total . 
of accounts) Rev. div. |Invsts.;/————— 
Amt| Rate Price | Yield 
£ £ % % % % 
Clydesdale Inv. 
(Sept. 30) 
SD Aasentedt- oanecen 113,857 | 26,889 9.2 6 24.6 | 63ixd 7.9 
EP ideeohsasaiaienil 101,041 | 19,217} 6.9 5 | 284) (Stk.) 
DE achsnsnevesvinen 101,325 | 19,079 7.9 5 34.3 
(Oct. 31)— 
WUINEE “pedadubiaieaectiin 106,600 /44,838 9.3 18 101 7.9 
BEE decvcenasesvcss - | 102,262 | 39,997 8.0 8 21 (Stk.) 
DOO. eicicictinnvcées 101,766 | 30,982 8.0 ° 
North .Amer. Tr 
(Nov. 1)}— 
EP cGutasevdeddanes 217,076 | 83,279} 19.1 | 15 a 210 71 
BOOP ccncapecsersases 205,464 | 67,575) 16.5 15 nig (Stk.) 
BE ‘enchessecuddods s 207,589 | 62,647) 17.3 15 ai 
ey oe 
Vv. 
Were Se 14,520} 7.9} 4 | 174] 2/203] 7.0 
BG Vevoieccsscincne 158,777 | 10,180 6.2 4 18.7 (5/- 
BOSD. bdsccdccctcvens 162,823 | 16,203 11,1 4 * 
St 30 
( . 
1088 baa gncabebeasaiane 117,772 | 37,849; 17.1 10 ! 1380 
DEBS vvciicocddcasices 106,791 | 30,196; 14.7 10 (Stk.)} 7.7 
ROE ‘ndeceesseteaians 121,181 | 34,592; 19.0 10 s 
“oe 
nha I 81,885 | 40,388) 51] 4 | 23.1 76 
ROO gniescesseniss 71,981 | 35,046 4.0 3 19.7 (£1) 9.3 
RED dictecnsiiodiens . 77,040 | 34,975 4.7 3 27.9 
* Not stated. ¢t Appreciation. t Fully represented. 


The most satisfactory improvement in revenue has 
been enjoyed by the Second Edinburgh Investment 















pany deprecia i 
to have increased from 28.4 to 84.8 per cent. of the 
balance sheet value of investments, and Southern 
Stockholders Investment Trust records a rise in de- 
preciation from 19.7 to 27.9 per cent. The ility of 
investment trust revenue during the past year is, of 
course, a ae < the sag he 6 optimistic dividend 
emp industry after the precautionary cuts 
which marked the outbreak of war. Whether this 
stability can be maintained as the war proceeds will 
depend mainly upon the level of taxation and the pres- 
sure of cost factors. 


3 


* * * 


Shell Interim 


The announcement that Shell Transport will pay an 
interim dividend of 2} per cent., tax free, on ordinary 
stock is encouraging news for the market despite the fact 
that the rate compares with an interim of 5 per cent., 
tax free, in 1988-39, After the losses which the group 
suffered both to installations and to earning capacity, 
as a result of hostilities during the first half of 1940, the 
directors decided to pay no final dividend, thus leaving 
the total payment for the year at 5 against 20 per cent., 
tax free. The dividend was narrowly covered by earnings 
at a rate of 5.8 per cent., tax free. The announcement of 
an interim payment for the current financial year 
removes the possibility that the directors might find 
necessary a total cessation of ordinary dividends during 
the present phase of the war. It is too early yet to esti- 
mate the chances of a final tax-free payment of 2} per 
cent. maintaining last year’s rate < distribution. The 
decision must depend both on the course of hostilities 
and on the future of the standard rate of income tax. 
For the present the announcement should provide 
further encouragement for the oil market where market 
leaders, in particular the shares of companies geographi- 
cally affected by the success of the British campaign 
in the Middle East, have attracted considerable atten- 
tion during December. After the recent improvement, 
the £1 ordinary stock of Shell Transport stands at 
38s. 9d., at which price it yields £2 lls. 7d. per cent., 
tax free, on last year’s total payment, equivalent to 
£4 9s. 7d, per cent., less tax. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : All dealings are for cash. 


TurovucHout the period between the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, 
sentiment was very firm but business 
continued to be on a small scale. Mar- 
kets remained unperturbed by the 
desperate attempt to fire the City on 
Sunday night, but consequent diffi- 
culties of transport and communication 
helped to reduce the volume of business. 
News of the latest Government tap 
issues was favourably received and in- 
spired a further rise in gilt-edged 


easier — tenden 
securities and 


roved 2 points on 
rodent, both 


on Monday. 


action of the announcement of the new 
Government savings issues. The foreign 
bond market was oes oars on 
avpronation < Hun- 

i t. bonds, which im- 
one, & ‘on Monday. Before the ground 
Chinese and Japanese 
bonds were offered. After a general set- 
back for Chilean issues at the end of 
last week, all prices improved by 1 point Bass 


Home raile showed 
turnover was never 


were moderately supported on Monday, 
when Lucas, Napier, Rolls Royce and 
Raleigh all improved. There was little 
business in the iron and steel section. 
Prices were mainly firm, but Guest 
Keen and Stewarts and Lloyds iost 
‘ on Tuesday. Breweries made a 
mixed showing, Meux and Mitchells and 
Butlers losing 6d. after the weekend, 
when the same amount was gained by 
and Distillers. The stores grou 
was out of favour and J. Lyons, ABC 
and Manbré and Garton also suffered 
small setbacks. Last week’s decline in 
electrical equipment continued and 
among general industrials a list of 


a on a large scale. Demand cen on market leaders, includi : 
securities. senior but before the weekend L.C.1., Lever and Calera ond Inter- 
* Southern preferred dand LMS. national Nickel lost a few pence. 
Sores aeeatane market or, aoe . : and L.N.E.R. deferred 34. ‘+ 
sistent firmness. Three and a- rea estern gained } then ‘eas 
cent. War Loan, after a slight reaction and on a, London ove Seertite'% Kaffirs we ata ow ebb. 


on Monday, finished the year at the ; { : of #& for Brak nd 
highest level of 1940, 108r%. Two and reign rails, Canadian Pacific ordinary premenes-gume tr al 

a-half ser enti. Consols aid 4 percent. reacted } at the beginning of the week. | _ a Mantey 3 chenies 
Funding were also well supported, the = "~~ Ae shares, Rhokana lost ground on 
pee ya ; laste eT ot bh oe Interest in industrial shares was iness was at a mini- 
aut. "Conversion beiags makiigs © no time on a large scale, Motor issues = mum in the rubber . before 
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Smaller Savings 


It was to be expected that the total of small savi 
for the week ending on Christmas Eve would indeed be 
abnormally . Christmas, even in wartime, is a 
season of more or less unrestrained expenditure, and, 
moreover, it coincides with quarter day. Thus, the set- 
back in the National Savings total from £10,828,000 to 
£6,355,000 for the week to pe 24th does not i 
itself indicate more than a norm movement. 
There is little doubt, however, that for the second Christ- 
mas of this total war the extent of the seasonal move- 
ment was unduly large. At Christmas, 1939, the total 
for the week a = ae only ~— 
working days and no figure for the increase in the 
balance due to depositors at the Post Office Bovings 
Bank. Yet, at £8,340,000, it amounted to more than h 
the total for the full working week inclusive of Post 
Office savings to December 24th. And the total for the 
week to December 19th, 1939, without the increase in 
Savings Bank deposits, at £6,513,000, also exceeds the 
1940 total with Savings Bank deposits to Christmas Eve. 
While no two weeks can be selected which are exactly 
comparable, it remains clear that saving in the week 
prior to Christmas was less well maintained last year 
than it was in 1939, although it did not fall to the low 
levels of mid-May, 1940. As to the future, a large 
number of further war weapons weeks have been planned 
for 1941, and there is no doubt that these have proved 
to be one of the most successful incentives to thrift. 
But it is doubtful whether realisation of the urgent 
necessity to curtail private expenditure is as yet very 
widespread, and the January sales, widely advertised 
as the last chance to buy at pre-purchase tax prices, 
are likely to hold down the totals of small savings until 
the end of the month. 


* * * 


Equities and War Damage 


It is scarcely possible to find in recent movements of 
share prices any reflection of the Government’s War 
Damage Bill. The market view of the measure is that it 
is very much as expected; that the general effects of 
war damage have been discounted and that, for firms 
working at or near capacity, the loss of profit caused b 
actual bombing will—for those who suffer—be muc 
more important than the contributions paid, The rate 
of contribution fixed suggests, however, that the per- 
centage of plant damage is likely to be small, and there 
can be no doubt that, were it possible, an analysis of 
the payments to be made by individual firms, or even 
industries, would be a useful guide to the investor. 
Such an analysis is unfortunately a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Company accounts do not differentiate 
between assets that are immovable and come under 
Part I of the Bill, and those that are covered by Part II. 
Even if the two could be separated, the valuation 
given in the accounts is not necessarily a reliable guide 
to the contributions payable under Part I, nor is it 
clear from the Bill to what goods Part II applies. 
Fugther, the absence of consolidated balance sheets 
means that no particulars are available for large sections 
of some industries. Finally, it is not easy to find a satis- 
factory means of comparison. The following table shows 
ulaieceeenianeenatainatieanaatieaaniantataloniphanitniaiaiatntendimeraantioeiaidam abiainimanaemmnnsnass 
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and i 
stores, are expressed as pt entages, first net assets, 
after ‘deducting current Nsabilities, and, second, of the g 
equity capital. 

Fixed Assets Stocks 
Per a of Seg 
et uity 
Property panies 264 
° 95 <-> 
Seen Coin hala tien 73 220 10 
NE i iutansnaes 64 297 “ 
Steel and shi 61 125 
es 52 99 17 
lane and motor... 51 122 33 
MEE SF icccccatsocousoone 48 79 18 
Electrical equipment... 39 79 45 
Tobacco = sein eiaieiaiine 12 28 73 


The table shows a very large block of manufacturing in- 
dustry with a percentage round about 50 to 60. The 
higher figures are clearly explained by ownership of land 
and buildings as such, while the light plant of the textile 
trades explains their rather lower figure. The indices in 
columns 1 and 2 are, however, in part conditioned by 
the value of stocks and stores, which largely accounts 
for the low percentage of fixed assets in electrical equip- 
ment and tobacco. It is to be noted that, very roughly, 
stores of commodities run in inverse ratio to fixed plant, 
textiles occupying a rather favourable position, with a 
relatively low percentage for stocks as well as for plant. 
Public utility companies are not included above, as they 
are not dealt with in the Bill, but it is evident that their 
ratios of fixed assets would be well over 90 per cent. 


* 


In arriving at the figure for property companies, no 
account was taken of the general belief that the sums 
in the balance sheets exclude substantial mortgages, 
other than those granted to secure the publicly issued 
debenture capital of the companies. More than once The 
Economist has advocated that the mortgagee’s liability 
to pay part of the contribution should be extended to all 
fixed property, irrespective of its nature or the amount 
of the individual mortgage. It would evidently make a 
substantial difference to the position of equity Lelders in 
industry if this principle were adopted and extended to 
cover the case of debenture holders whose security in- 
cluded a specific mortgage on definite fixed assets of the 
business, It will certainly be argued that, whereas the 
building society relies entirely on its mortgage, the 
lender, in almost every other case, considers it as mere 
collateral, and grants the loan, first and foremost, on 
the reputation of the individual or company concerned. 
This is a nice point, but the continued existence of the 
physical assets—or the receipt of adequate compensa- 
tion for them—is essential if the skill and integrity of 
the management is to bear fruit. It is at least arguable 
that, when completely new conditions supervene which 
were not contemplated at the time of the original con- 
tracts, a general review of the obligations of all parties 
is appropriate, and that all classes of loan and share 
capital should make their contribution to maintaining 
the capital] structure from which all hope to benefit. 


* * * 


Fairey Aviation Report 


_Since Fairey Aviation has adopted the practice of 
striking a profits figure net of all possible charges, 
including taxation, it was to be expected that the total 
disclosed for the year to September 80, 1940, would 
show a certain fall. Since the decline is only from 
£248,722 to £210,480—profits were also shown after tax 
in 1938-39—the mtheile is amply accounted for by the 
rise in the standard rate of tax and by rising production 
costs. Thus it appears probable that turnover increased 
considerably during the past year. The directors have 
reduced the tax-free ordinary dividend from 12} to 10 
per cent., absorbing £102,775 against £128,469. After 
transferring £100,000 to general reserve as in the pre- 
vious year, when patents reserve also received £25,000, 
the carry-forward is increased from £42,288 to £49,343. 
It is satisfactory that the equity surplus amounts to as 
much as 20.4 against 24.1 per cent., tax free, after 
provision has been made against the company’s invest- 
ment in its Belgian subsidiary, Avions Fairey S.A, The 
balance sheet shows a rise in sums owing by subsidi 
companies from £376,529 to £760,154, against whic 
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have not been impaired by higher taxation and 
costs. Post-war prospects remain problematical and 
ex 


con- 
sequently the 10s. ordinary shares at 12s. divi- 
dend offer the warning yield of £7 16s. 9d. per cent., tax 


free, or £18 12s. 7d. less tax, a level which is high 
among aircraft securities. 


* * * 
Investment Trust Results 


Recent investment trust reports for 1939-40 make 
encouraging reading. In most cases total revenue has 
shown a moderate recovery after the setback of the pre- 
vious year. Dividends, in all the six cases whose results 
are analysed below, have been maintained at the 1988-89 
level, and in two cases the surplus available for equity is 
actually higher than in that year. In the majority of 
cases the rate of equity earnings, however, hardly pro- 
vides a generous cover for dividends, Income, earnings 
and dividends of six of the ares trusts over the past 
three years are analysed in the following table :— 





Earned for 











equity Deprn Present 
Company (and date Total of 
of accounts) Rev. div. |Invsts,)—————,-_____ 
Amt; Rate Price | Yield 
£ £ % % % % 
Clydesdale Inv. 
(Sept. 30 
QD cosckeced pacvees 113,857 | 26,889 9.2 6 24.6 | 63ixd 7.9 
WE cinsscnpataikinn 101,041 | 19,217} 6.9 5 | 28.4 | (Stk.) 
WOU sebetipskatesren 101,325 | 19,079 79 34.3 
Lon, Scott. Amer 
(Oct. 31)— 
BU sndncacedeneren’s i 44,838 9.3 8 18 101 7.9 
SOE Lshonse cons 103,262 | 39,907} 8.0] 8 | 21 | (Stk. 
WOOP rasccistiiccsecs 101,766 | 39,982 8.0 8 s 
a - eee Tr. 
ov. 
‘ 108 Siacebeisetes 217,076 | 83,279} 19.1 15 tee 210 71 
DOO esc tivbersesenas 5,4 67,575; 16.5 15 he (Stk.) 
WEE ‘sheldeadeséhcana 207,589 | 62,547 3 15 
—_ — 
ov. 
‘ 1938 sit eouneceocase J 14,529 7.9 4 17.4 2/10 7.0 
ROU Sincbisteaeates 153,777 | 10,180 6.2 4 18.7 (5/- 
DOOD ci sccdesvoc din 2, 16,203 11.1 4 ° 
“8 hee 
ept. 
‘ 1088 peasanunainn ealiinh 117,772 | 37,849 10 180 
BEBO sevcrecncadectss 106,791 | 30,196) 14.7 10 (8tk.)} 7.7 
BOE stnddbesieheesi e 121,181 | 34,592; 19.0 10 
— —— 
\ 1038 coddeiiibettcchs 81,885 | 40,338 5.1 4 23.1 7 is 
RE acbésiccaniesaas 71,981 | 35,046 4.0 at 19.7 (£1) 9.3 
BOO. davinebeterdecs 77,040 | 34,975 4.7 3 27.9 
* Not stated. ¢ Appreciation. t Fully represented. 


The most satisfactory improvement in revenue has 
been enjoyed by the Second Edinburgh Investment 





preciation from 19.7 to 27.9 per cent. The stability of 
investment trust revenue during the past year is, of 
course, a reflection of the see Se 4 optimistic dividend 
at employed by industry after the precautionary cuts 
which marked the outbreak of war. Whether this 
stability can be maintained as the war proceeds will 
depend mainly upon the level of taxation and the pres- 
sure of cost factors. 


* * * 


Shell Interim 


The announcement that Shell Transport will pay an 
interim dividend of 2} per cent., tax free, on ordinary 
stock is encouraging news for the market despite the fact 
that the rate compares with an interim of 5 per cert., 
tax free, in 1988-39, After the losses which the group 
suffered both to installations and to earning capacity, 
as a result of hostilities during the first half of 1940, the 
directors decided to pay no final dividend, thus leaving 
the total payment for the year at 5 against 20 per cent., 
tax free. The dividend was narrowly covered by earnings 
at a rate of 5.8 per cent., tax free. The announcement of 
an interim payment for the current financial year 
removes the possibility that the directors might find 
negessary a total cessation of ordinary dividends during 
the present phase of the war. It is too early yet to esti- 
mate the chances of a final tax-free payment of 2} per 
cent. maintaining last year’s rate of. distribution. The 
decision must depend both on the course of hostilities 
and on the future of the standard rate of income tax. 
For the present the announcement should provide 
further encouragement for the oil market where market 
leaders, in particular the shares of companies geographi- 
cally affected by the success of the British campaign 
in the Middle t, have attracted considerable atten- 
tion during December. After the recent improvement, 
the £1 ordinary stock of Shell Transport stands at 
38s. 9d., at which price it yields £2 lls. 7d. per cent., 
tax free, on last year’s total payment, equivalent to 
£4 9s. 7d, per cent., less tax. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : All dealings are for cash. 


TurovucHout the period between the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, 
sentiment was very firm but business 
continued to be on a small scale. Mar- 
kets remained unperturbed by the 
desperate attempt to fire the City on 
Sunday night, but consequent diffi- 
culties of transport and communication 
helped to reduce the volume of business. 
News of the latest Government tap 


action of the announcement of the new 
Government savings issues. The foreign 
bond market was char an 
easier tendency among Far Eastern 
securities and by appreciation of Hun- 
ian 4} per cent. bonds, which im- 
proved 2 points on Monday. Before the 


were aedersly supported on Monday, 
when Lucas, Napier, Rolls Royce and 
Raleigh all improved. There was little 
business in the iron and steel section. 
Prices were mainly firm, but Guest 
Keen and Stewarts and Lloyds lost 
ground on Tuesday. Breweries made 2 
mixed showing, Meux and Mitchells and 
Butlers losing 6d. after the weekend, 
when the same amount was gained by 
Bass and Distillers, The stores group 
was out of favour and J. Lyons, A.B.C. 
and Manbré and Garton also suffered 
small setbacks, Last week’s decline in 
electrical equipment continued and 


issues was favourably received and in- rength, although turnover was never among general industrials ; 
spired a further rise in gilt-edged = a large scale, Demand cen on market ae inatuting tal s 
securities. senior issues, but before the weekend [¢J,, Lever and Unilever and Inter. 
* Southern a pest and L.M.S. national Nickel lost a few pence, 
ry Gitcieed market showed oer Greet Wester ordinary gsined & then * 
tent , mt . ing i 

cent. War Loan, after a slight reaction and on Monday, when London pFrtding in Kafire was at « low ebb. 
on Monday, finished the year at the port C was eupgerted. td en gains of »; for Brak and 
highest level of 1940, 10875. Two and evign sails, Canadian : of the week. East and on Monday Johnnies 
a-half per cent. Consols and 4 pér cent. reacted § at the beginning aah Capel trike cons comme heoee 
Funding were “ well supported, = ¥ copper shares Rhokana lost ground on 
ormer gaining on Tuesday, in industrial shares was at : Business was at a mini- 
strength of these stocks and of 8} per | Interest in indsetee oMMotor isoues mum in the rubber market, but belore 


version being, mainly, 
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~ weekend Malayalam Rubber Trust 
Dutch were all aiietly 
hither. oil snarket remained 
as ae the Christmas 
— a gain of ¢ for Burmah on ia 
Tuesday. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








935=100. ¢1938=100. 30 Ordi- 
940: Bs nan Ng (Feb. 29); lowest, 
6). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest 
; lowest, 114-9 (June 26), 


New York 


THERE was a continuation of the quiet 
trading conditions on Wall Street over 
the holiday period in which the trend 
remained irregular and fractional losses 
predominated. Upon the resumption of 
normal trading, however, there was some 
improvement in demand which was led 
by steels, coppers, industrials and mines, 
and this advance was further stimulated 
by President Roosevelt's speech. A 
certain amount of profit-taking took 
place at a later stage and part of the 
initial gains were lost. The Iron Age 
estimates steel mill activity at 97 per cent. 
against 80 per cent. in the previous week, 
to which it was reduced from 97 per cent. 
by the Christmas holiday. 


New York Prices 
Total share dealings :— Dec. 24, 830,000 : 


Dec. 26, 840,000; Dec. 27, 1,270,000; 
Dec, 28, 890,000. 
Close Close Close Close 
Dee. Dec. Dec, Dec. 
23, 31, onde 31, 
1940 1940 1940 
Celanese of A. 138 27 
Balt. & Ohio 3h ost Chrysler . ...... 7 73 
Gt Nthn. Pf ’ Curt. Wr.“A” 27] 28 


Illinois Cent. | it Eastman Kdk. 131. 138} 
eae * Gen. Elec....... 324 32) 
Gen. Motors... 49 48 


Pennsyl. Rl 21} 22 Inland Steel... 88 89 
Southern 11j Int. Harvest... 495 492 
2.U Tg ies = 24 

: ge yers 9 97 
peg wi ae 167} |Nat. Dairy.... 18} 13 
Pac. Light ae a Nat. Distillers 23 22: 
Pub. Sv. NJ. = 22 Nat. Steel waeese 675 65 
United Gas. . 9 9 


Shell Union . 1 
3. Consmercial and j|Socony Vac.. 5 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 334 34} 
18}/20th Cen. Fox 6 6 




















Am. Roll. Ml. 14} 15 /U.S. Steel... 694 
Am. Smelting 415 42})West’hse El 100} 104; 
Anaconda...... 26 263) Woolworth 30% 32} 
DE  mcetianss 23§ 25 'Yngstn. Sheet 40 40} 
STANDARD Statistics INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1940 
Dec. | Dee. | Dee. 
Low | High | 11, 18, 24, 
Jane Jen. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
347 Industrials; 80-9 | 111-4 | 94-7 | 93.3 | 984 
32 Rails .... | 20-7a) 30-7 | 26-7 | 26-01! 25-8 
40 Utilities . 7l-2a| 894 | 78-41 77-7 | 77-0 
419 Stocks . | 69-9 | 94-8 | 81-10| 79-801 79-60 
Av. yield* .. | 6-61°%| 4-30% 619% | 631% | 636% 
High Low. 
* 50 Common Stocks. @ May 22nd. 


Datty AVERAGE 50 Common Stocks 














_Dee. 29 Dee. 20| Dee. 21] Dee. 23] Dee. 24| Dee. 25 
~ 101: “70 | 101-80 102-00 | 101-40 | 101-60 | Closed 








a 


a" 123-7, January 3rd. Low: 86-7, 


THE ECONOMIST 


camera Issues 


Week ominal Con- New 
December 31, 1940 “Capital — — 
Se ake wil f Nil 
Te oe Nil to Nil 
By 8.E. Nil , - 
Mit. Ba Certs.t 3,174,889 |. 3,174, 
oe 2,566,935(#)..(s) 2,566,935 
2 Nat. War Bondst 9,582,014 .. Q 91F¢ 
December 24th, en w to 
December making ce June 25th, 
£429,022,306. (8s) Total sales to December 24th; 
1940, £199,606,965. 
Including Excluding 
Year SV — 
1940 (New Basis) .. 1,440,068,057 1,088,717,000 
1939 (New Basis) . 161,307,387 134,222,693 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 1,424,336,337 1,072,359,800 
1939 (Old Basis)... 108,645,554 82,656,723 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. a Foreign 
Year ms i. ex oye Countries 
*40 (New Basis) 1,087, sr, 358 1,342,642 Nil 
*39 (New Basis) "112, 609, 178 26, ‘467, 788 2,245,732 
"40 (Old Basis) 1 072, 217,344 4 456 Nil 


24 
’39 (Old Basis) . 72,596,632 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. es - 


£ 

*40 (New Basis) 1,072,143,369 1,887,130 14, 0886, 501 
i 83, 672,895 8, 831, 629 47, 818, 169 
1, ~ 818,168 332, 500 1,209 132 
908,921 2, 688. 459 10, 159, 343 
is "” nice ‘public issues and issues 
to shareholders. “‘ New Basis” is all new capital 

in which permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


2} Per Cent. National War Bonds, 
1946-1948 .—Subscriptions received from 
January 2nd, 1941, in multiples of £50. 
Issue price £100 per cent. To be repaid 
at par August 15th, 1948, or after 
August 15th, 1946, at 3 months’ notice. 
Interest payable February 15th, August 
15th. First interest payment August 15th, 
1941. 


3 Per Cent. Savings Bonds, 1955- 
1965.—Subscriptions received from Jan- 
uary 2nd, 1941, in multiples of £50. 
Issue price £100 per cent. To be repaid 
at par August 15th, 1965, or after August 
15th, 1955, at 3 months’ notice. Interest 
payable February 15th, August 15th, 
First interest payment August 15th, 1941, 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.—- 
Recent rubber company results again 
show a general improvement on 1938-39 
profits. KUALA LUMPUR has raised 
the ordinary dividend from 3} to 5 per 
cent. tax free, since total profits have 
risen from £16,733 to £62,288 and net 
earnings from £16,094 to £31,067. 
BROOKE TOOL earned a satisfactory 
rise in total revenue from £94,815 to 
£156,941 and the 25 per cent. dividend is 
repeated despite a small setback in net 
earnings from £43,869 to £36,863. The 
previous year’s dividend is also main- 
tained by the 10 per cent. ordinary dis- 
tribution of FISON, PACKARD & 
PRENTICE, whose gross profits amount 
to £232,504 against £208,708. Net 
earnings declined from £88,005 to £65,681. 
LEEDS & WAKEFIELD BREWERIES 
are maintaining the 11 per cent. dividend 
despite small setbacks in both gross and 
net profits from £218,133 to £215,692, 
and from £83,851 to£76,729 respectively. 
The SENTINEL WAGGON WORKS is 
again unable to pay an ordinary dividend. 
Total income improved from £63,880 to 
£113,238, but net profits were lower than 
in the previous year at £13,003 against 
£19,091, owing to a rise in tax liability 
from £25,000 to £77,629. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stewart and Arden, Ltd.—Tradin& 
profit year to September 30th £15,33! 
(£64,605). Net balance before tax £6,121 
(£55,703). Taxation paid and reserved 
to September 30th, £22,433. Debit for- 
ward £5,520. 
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R,. A. Lister & Co.—Net profit 


to September 30th, ta ros.) 


To reserve £25,000 (228 000). 


“Soe a 
forward £70,863 (£75,961). 3 
John Holroyd & Co.— pom 
£61,488 after E.P.T. er 
before E.P.T. Income Tax £30,000 
(£45,000 including E.P.T.). Net profit — 


£33,453 (£24,228). To reserve £20,000 © 
(nil). Dividend 15 against 20 
Forward £16,702 (£14,031). 





per cent. — y 


United Railways of the Havana & 


Regla Warehouses.—Gross railways 


receipts to June 30th, 1940, £1,271,510 


(£1,215,488). Expenses 
(£1,355,465), leavi 
(debit £139,977). otal gross receipts 
£1,356,930 (£1,297,073). Total net 
receipts Dr. £25,606 (Dr. £111,564). 


Associated Motor Cycles.—Profi* 
year to August 3lst. £64,818 (£23,078)- 
Ordinary dividend 10 per cent. as before. 
E.P.T. and income tax £45,579 (£5,940). 
Forward £13,229 (£13,103). Stocks and 
work in progress £144,674 (£100,006). 


Estonian 7 Per Cent. Banking and 
Currency Reform Loan 1927.—The 
League Loans Committee regret to an- 
nounce that since July Ist, 1940, no 
instalments of service in respect of this 
loan have been received by the Paying 
Agents in London or New York. There 
are no funds available for payment of 
the coupon due January Ist, 1941, or 
for sinking fund purposes. The Committee 
have brought this default to the notice 
of H.M. Government. 


The National Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society.—The biennial valuation 
and profits distribution due December 
3lst, 1940, has been postponed. Although 
substantial trading profits have been 
earned during the past two years the 
directors are of the opinion that the 
Society should conserve its resources by 
refraining from any general distribution. 


Royal Bank of Canada.—Total assets 
November 30th $955,570,326 
($1,014,708,343). Cash §$206,591,389 
($234,483,551). Deposits $852,398,196 


£1,331,073 


($911,519,209). Capital, Reserve and 
undivided profits $58,927,147 
($58,812,927). Dividends distributed 
$2,800,000. Balance forward $3,198,146 
($3,096,252). 

Guildhall Property Company.— 
Income year to June 30th, £36,766 
(£52,130). Profit, £8,097 (£24,529), 


together with profit on special redemption 
of debenture stock, £1,138 (£7,908). In- 
come tax and N.D.C., £1,076 (£9,500). 
Total reserve, £30,678. 


Rio de Janeiro City Improvements. 
~The Brazilian Government has paid the 
half yearly revenue to December 3lst, 
1940. 


Southern Railway.—-No Stock or 
transfer matters can be dealt with until 
further notice. Stock-holders who have 
authorised payment of debenture interest 
to their bankers will be credited on 
January Ist, but the despatch of in- 
dividual warrants to other holders will 
be considerably delayed. 


Guardian Assurance.—In respect of 
each premium paid since 1939, on with- 
profits policies becoming claims during 1941 
an interim bonus will be allowed at two- 
thirds of the rate of reversionary bonus 
declared as at December 31st, 1939. 


Chile Debt Service. — The Caja 
Autonama de Amortizacién of Chile's 
public debt states that it has received in 
1940 revenues totalling U.S.$9,457,782 
for the service of the external debt. In 
1939 the total was U.S.$9,456,203. 


Mexican Railway -—Net deficit for 
half-year to June 30th equals £18,389 
(surplus: £17,429 in 1939), add deb. int. 


£101,069, exchange differences £1,783, 
and Mexican income-tax £35, and deduct 


interest, etc., £1,945, leaves deficiency for 
half-year £119, 331 (£91,853), increasing 
total debit to £1,419,451. 


ae 
ans 





net debit £59,563 
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January 4, 1941 


Requisitioning of Tankers 


On December 81st it was announced that the 
Government, in agreement with the tanker companies, 
had decided to requisition all the deep-sea vessels in this 


category not already requisitioned or to the 
Government. In the case of tankers en route, requisition- 
ing will take effect on the date on which they first com- 


plete their discharge after December 31, 1940; those that 
have discharged their cargoes and are ready for service 
on January Ist are to be requisitioned on that date, 
while others that are under repair or under construction 
will be requisitioned when they are ready for service. 


The conditions of service and the rates of hire of tankers - 


will be in accordance with Charter Party T.99A 
(Tankers), Form T.773 and Form T.775 (Tankers); the 
first two of these documents are almost identical with 
those relating to cargo vessels. A review of these con- 
ditions may be claimed at any time either by the 
Minister of Shipping or by the Chamber of Shipping. 
This step completes the requisitioning of ocean-going 
merchant ships. ; 


* * * 


Census of Steel Stocks 


In view of the heavy demand for steel by the muni- 
tions industries, it is absolutely essential that avail- 
able supplies should be used as efficiently as possible. 
This may explain, at least in part, the Ministry of 
Supply’s decision to take a census of the stocks held by 
the many thousands of steel consumers at the end of 
1940. Returns are already being made at regular inter- 
vals by Government Departments, by manufacturers 
and stockists and by structural engineers, but the 
Ministry of Supply is now anxious to secure fuller in- 
formation on existing stocks. In addition to stating their 
holdings at the end of 1940, consumers have been asked 
to give details of their receipts and consumption of steel 
during the last quarter of 1940. This information should 
enable the authorities to exercise yet closer supervision 
over the use of steel. Domestic production, though at a 
high level, has naturally not remained entirely un- 
affected by air raids. True, the iron and steel industry 
in the United States is supplementing Great Britain’s 
output by something like 500,000 tons per month, and is 
expecting a further increase in our requirements, accom- 
panied by a shift in purchases to the category of finished 
products. But shipping space is scarce and ships are ex- 
posed to attack on the high seas. The closest watch on 
consumption in this country is therefore vital. 


* * * 


Assistance for Collieries 


Early in December it was announced that the scheme 
for paying compensation to collieries ‘‘ which have suf- 
fered loss of trade in consequence of the war to a greater 
extent than the average loss sustained by the industry 
as a whole ’’ was to come into operation at the beginning 
of 1941, that payments would be conditional on the 
maintenance of each pit “‘in a condition to produce not 
less than its basic tonnage (calculated on sales in 1939) 
within a reasonable time, unless such failure is due to 
enemy action,’’ and that the compensation fund was to 
be raised by means of a levy on output to be financed 
by the consumer, The district executive boards of the 
coal mining industry have at last reached a compromise 
on the conditions that are to govern the operation of 
the scheme. The Central Council has been given the 
power to determine whether or not an undertaking is 
being maintained “in a condition to produce not less 
than its basic tonnage within a reasonable time, unless 
such failure is due to enemy action.’’ The industry in 
Yorkshire had asked for a poll on the amendment of the 
Central (Coal Mines) Scheme providing for compensation 
up to a maximum rate of 8s. 6d. per ton, but in the form 
in which it is now to operate the maximum rate of com- 
pensation has been fixed at 2s. 6d. per ton and the 
inaugural levy on output at 8d. per ton, instead of the 
maximum rate of 6d. per ton prescribed in the Board of 


Industry and Trade 






Trade Order. In this amended form, howev 
will be subject to the axbithailie nied > eene 
the general administration of the coal marketing 


n beginning of this year are inadequate for the 
efficient maintenance of idle pits. Neither South Wales nor 
Durham expect any appreciable immediate benefit from 
the scheme; they will probably derive more assistance 
from the greatly increased rebate on export coals, parti- 
cularly if they are able to increase the volume of their 
cargo and bunker shipments. But as the principle of 
compensation has now become an integral part of the 
financial organisation of the industry, distressed areas 
are hopeful that its application may be extended. 








Confidence 
and 


Strength 


Hopefully, and with good cause 
for hope, we look forward into 
the New Year. What has been 
done gives us encouragement to 
tackle what remains to do, and by 
being strong and confident our- 
selves we give others confidence 


and strength, 


It is when we get tired and cold 
that cheerfulness is most likely to 
be clouded over for a time by 
depression. That is the time when 
Bovril is so strengthening and 
encouraging. That is the time to 


remember—Hot Bovril Cheers! 
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Potato and Sugar Prices 
Two increases in pri 


ing increases in whol 


This is a seasonal price 


for manufacturing p 


rise in wages. 


COMMODITY AND 


Cotton.—-It is announced that from 
January 13th the Open General Licence 
permitting imports of cotton from the 
British Empire (except Hong Kong), 
Palestine and Transjordan, Egypt, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the French Came- 
roons, French Equatorial Africa and 
French possessions in India and in the 
Pacific will be revoked. Separate licences 
will now be required, except for goods 
dispatched for the United Kingdom before 




















January Ist, which arrive before 
March Ist. 
RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
Week ended _ From Aug.1 to 
Variety Dec. Dec, Dec. Dec. 
(000 bales) 20, 27, 29, 27, 
1940 1940 1939 194 
American ......... 27.7 3.1 550 440 
Brazilian ......... 9.4 2.2 150 157 
Peruvian, etc 2.0 0.7 93 57 
IE cmeenitse 3.0 0.7 144 93 
Sudan Sakel 0.5 0.2 76 17 
Rast Indian ...... 6.2 2.3 117 120 
Other countries 8.0 3.4 176 133 
Total ........- 56.8 12.6 11,206 11,017 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Grains.— A Press statement from Can- 
berra gives the balance of Australian 
wheat remaining to be sold at October 19th 
as 45.7 million bushels. This suggests 
that the carryover at the end of the 
current season may be greater than had 
been expected. News from the United 
States winter wheat belt continues to be 
very favourable. 


Metals.—- The Metal Exchange aver- 
age price for standard cash tin during 
December was £257 2s. 9d. per ton 
compared with £258 7s. 6d. in November 
and £249 2s. 711/19d. in December, 1939. 
Trading has been on a small scale 
although substantial business has been 
reported from the Straits. The United 
States Government has contracted to 
buy 100,000 tons of copper from Chile, 
through the Metal Reserves Company. 
It is understood that this will be used 
for current Government contracts and 


: have bein sane by ~ 
Ministry of Food for January 1st, Growers’ prices 
tatoes are increased by 10s. per ton, and correspond- 
a den and retail prices have been 
rovided for, though in some districts, including the 
Londen area, the retail price will remain unchanged. 
— cover — 
was and storage costs. The w e price of sugar 
oe ne is increased by 9s. 4d 
ewt., with equivalent increases in the prices of invert 
sugar and glucose. One effect of this is an increase in the 
price of chocolate, which will amount to 33} per cent. 
on the price of the larger bars. The Food Ministry says 
that this increase is intended to counterbalance the cost 
of the recent reduction in the price of sugar for domestic 
consumption. As that, in its turn, was intended to bal- 
ance the cost to the consumer of dearer milk, the posi- 
tion is becoming somewhat involved. This juggling may 
to some extent be forced upon the Government by the 
necessity of keeping down the official cost of living index 
in order to slow down as far as possible an inflationary 
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Wholesale Prices in 1940 


The course of the prices of primary products in] 
has been affected, among other things, by the cuttin; 
from overseas supplies of virtually the whole Cont 
by the extension of the British blockade after 
lapse of ee. This 
7.7 per cent, between ; 
ber 33, 1940, in our new Sensitive Price Index, non 
this page. The loss of the Continental market has bem 
felt most severely by exporters of cereals and othy 
crops; it was less serious in the case of other materiah, 
largely because of the substantial expansion in America, 
cae British consumption. On the whole, however, 
trend of prices in this country has been upwards, | 
our more comprehensive Fortnightly Price Index hows; 
between January 2nd and December 81, 1940, this index 
advanced by 9.5 per cent., while the upward movement’ 
was fairly widespread. So far as domestic conver 
costs are concerned, the change during the year ec 
be readily measured. But they must have risen ¢ 
‘considerably as a result of the advance in wage rates, ag 
the fall in efficiency caused by the dilution of skill 
labour and the time lost during air raids. 
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WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 














AND FLOUR 
Week jended |FromAug.1 to 
From 
(‘000 quarters) 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
14, 21, 23, 21, 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| 
N. America ............ 327 454 | 9,474 | 7,832 
Argentine, Uruguay 109 96 | 9,263 | 4,175 
Australia, .......00.0000. it aa 612t| ...* 
SEED: ja sihaninnonsonbie 147 68 114 334 
Danube and district dat --» | 8,204 182 
Other countries ....... wen in $21 see 
EE hicswdsennnade 583 618 panes 12,52 


* Unobtainable. t+ Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended |FromApr.1 to 
i 














From —— — | 

("000 quarters) Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 

14, 21, 23, 21, 

1940 | 1940 | 19389 © 1940 

Argentina ............... 71 90 {12,496 | 6,028 
Atlantic America...... ei --» | 1,613 | 2,783 
Danube Region ...... kos --- | 1,216] 678 
8. & E. Africa ......... im ---*| 2,795 | 1,124f 
Indo-China, ete. ...... ‘ke oe | 1,901 91 
Rae 71 | 90 119,421 /10,704 


* Not received. t Incomplete since November 9. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 
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not for the accumulation of reserves: 
official buying was necessary because 
the restrictive tariff excludes imported 
metal from the American market. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—No important 
changes were made in the schedule of 
maximum oilseed prices when it was 
reviewed at the end of December; 
refined palm oil was advanced by £4 to 
£41 per ton and mixed acid oils reduced 
by £4 to £16 per ton ex margarine and 
compound factories. The new Argentine 
linseed is now reaching the ports but 
shipments are not yet very large; the 
Ministry of Agriculture estimates the 
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crop at 2 million tons but the unfavour. 
able harvesting weather may reduce this 
a little. 


Rubber.—There has been a ge 

advance in raw rubber prices and 

smoked sheet spot rose to 124d. per Ib. 
on Tuesday, the highest level for some 
months. Consumers’ demand for restock 
ing as a precautionary measure was the 
chief cause of the advance and busines 
remained steady throughout the time the 
market was open. 





‘“ THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 


SE wnctseneosesnsinnn 








31, ’ 9, 
1937*| 1939 | 1939 
Raw materials ...... 207 -3)122-9|164-0/165-9)1661 


175- 1/106 -4|142-6/130- 1/1322 


NE is ttictcsngu ich 147-9) 92-2/123-7/102-0/1053 
Complete index... 





* Highest level reached during the 1932-87 recovery. 
+ Markets closed. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 










Mar. | Aug. | Jan. | Dec. 
31, | 30, 2, 17, 
1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 





cc cnddscces 74-2) 54-3) 82-4] 88- 
Minerals ......... 113 -2) 77 -6)111 -1)128- 
Miscellaneous ... | 87-0) 77-6] 96 -8/106 -8|1069 
Complete index ... | 87-2) 70-3) 92-1|100 
1913 = 100........0005 119 -9| 96 -8|126 -8|138 -9|138 9 





* Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery: 
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AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 23, Dee. 31, 
1940 


1940 
GRAINS (per bushel Cents Cents 
Wheat, -¢ Te cs 84 87 
a an SUD “besesinie 72 74 
Maize, i semiiabiieshaies } 
Oats, Chicago, May 85 $7 
id 
12°00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ............ 50°10 ° 
Lead, N 7 MOD wcvisarcrccrecccvesece O88 


1 1 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
8 . St. Louis, spot...... 7.25 7.25 
—_ ee oe Ib. 
ocoa, N.Y., Accra, Jan. ......... . 

Coffee, N.Y., cash— ee cee 
SRS & 
Santos, No. 4 2.0.0.0... ccceee 7 it, 

Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot..... 10.32 10. 

Cotton, Am. 9 SR, cixcctsnenin 9.98 10.31 

Cotton Oil, N.Y., Jan. ............ 5.94 6.14 

Lard, Chicago, Jan. 4.55 4.42} 


Dec. 23, Dee. 8, 

1940 41980 

MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cent 
_—— » Mid.-cont. crude, per one 102 
Be eg eg vs se 2H 
” , J -Mar eteeereoes a 

Sugar, N’Y., Cuban Cent., 96 
fs eg., spot Cie ie Ties 2 93 2°00 
ih oe ee 


$s sta com- 
ties, Dec, 31, ieun canoe 169° ©6.:171°8 
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January 4, 1941 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of the Kamuning 
(Perak) Rubber and Tin Company, Limited, was held on 
December 81st at “‘ Lotus,’’ Tower Hill, Dorking, Surrey. 

Mr Charles Emerson (the chairman) moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts and the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent. (less income tax). 

Sir John Hay said:—In seconding the resolution for the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which I now do, I am 
given an opportunity, which I welcome, of saying something 
regarding the agreements entered into in June and August last 
with America for the acquisition of a rubber reserve stock. 

These agreements have three main provisions: First, that the 
quantity to be accumulated should be in total 850,000 tons and 
should be produced and shipped before the end of 1941; second, 
that during the period of its accumulation producers should 
be willing sellers and consumers ready buyers within the price 
range of 18 to 20 American dollar cents per pound c.i.f., or its 
equivalent, for the first 150,000 tons and 17 to 18} cents per 
pound f.o.b., or its equivalent, for the balance of 180,000 tons; 
thirdly, that unless an emergency arises the stock shall be held 
intact separate from ordinary trade stocks until December 81st, 
1943, and thereafter may be liquidated at a rate not greater 
than 100,000 tons per annum. That quantity, I may add, is 
equivalent to about one-sixth of America’s consumption of 
plantation rubber for one year at the rate now current. More- 
over, it is not unreasonable to hope that by the time this 
liquidation has to be undertaken we shall have resumed trade 
with the Continental countries now closed to us, and that the 
accumulated demand from those quarters will far exceed the 
rate of liquidation in America. 
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FREEDOM OF MARKETS UNIMPAIRED 


In view of the misapprehensions which appear to have arisen 
in some quarters, it would seem necessary that I should 
emphasise that the agreements of June and August are not 
contracts for the sale and purchase of rubber—they merely 
embody the terms upon which the International Committee have 
agreed with America as to the conditions which should govern 
the releases of rubber necessary for the purpose. 

The rubber is to be acquired by purchase in the market within 
the stipulated price ranges, and buyers and sellers are left free 
to deal with each other as heretofore, each transaction being 
a matter of bargain to be carried out in whatever market the 
parties concerned may consider best suits their interests, The 
business of buying and selling necessary for the accumulation 
of this special stock, as well as for ordinary trade demands, is 
left to be conducted through the ordinary channels. The busi- 
ness of market intermediaries, therefore, is by these agreements 
not diminished but increased and the freedom of all markets 
is preserved unimpaired. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR RESERVE STOCK 


With the increasing hazards of overseas transport, with 
recurring threats of the spread of hostilities, and with all the 
grave uncertainties of a wartime future, America’s decision to 
acquire with all reasonable speed a reserve stock of a com- 
modity so essential to them as rubber was a natural and prudent 
one and, subject to agreements, to the main provisions of 
which I have just referred, the International Committee decided 
to co-operate and undertook to permit exports to the full 
extent necessary for all requirements. 

Although we are protected under the agreements from the 
serious consequences that would arise in the future from an 
unregulated liquidation of such a large stock, even a gradual, 
regulated and planned disposal may not be without some 
influence on future markets and must certainly be a subtraction 
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‘COMPANY MEETINGS 


AMUNING (PERAK) RUBBER AND TIN COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


AMERICA AND A RUBBER RESERVE STOCK 
SIR JOHN HAY’S VIEWS OF AGREEMENTS 


from demand on future supplies. But the future for the industry 
would not have been improved by the International Committee 
refusing to co-operate in the accumulation of this stock. To 
have followed such a course would have been not only unreason- 
able but, in the circumstances, extremely short-sighted. The 
acquisition of a rubber reserve stock is regarded in America 
as a necessary defence measure, and refusal to meet their needs 
in the form of plantation rubber would not have led to the 
abandonment of such a measure. Failure to reach agreement 
for the supply of plantation rubber would have provided the 
strongest incentive to a vigorous and resourceful research for 
alternative sources of supply, accompanied by resort to large- 
scale production of synthetic rubber, not improbable under 
State aid and protection. If the occasion had been given for 
embarking on such a policy and accepted as a measure of 
defence, then that policy would not have been halted by con- 
siderations of cost, and it might well have developed to a stage 
detrimental to the economic interests both of the consumer 
and the producer, and in the course of time the plantation 
industry would have been confronted with a problem which 
would have dwarfed the relatively smaller difficulties incidental 
to the accumulation and liquidation of the agreed stock. 


REGULATION SCHEME VINDICATED 


Happily, under the agreements reached, America is now 
assured of adequate supplies of plantation rubber for all pur- 
poses, at a price which is reasonable and which offers little 
incentive to a resort to other measures. 

Since the June agreement, exportable percentage has been 
raised by rapid stages up to the full 100 per cent., and this 
should permit of the very rapid accumulation of all the rubber 
we have agreed to supply. That our industry should be able 
to meet, without serious dislocation, such rapidly changing 
demands is a fine example of its adaptability under Regulation, 
the flexibility of which has been demonstrated clearly and its 
existence and administration amply vindicated, 


VALUE OF RUBBER FOR DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


Rubber exports, even on the basis of normal consumption, are 
a most valuable medium for producing dollar exchange. At 
the present abnormal rate of exports their value far outstrips 
any commodity, other than gold, exported either from this 
country or any part of the Empire. Moreover, its production 
does not divert labour from the manufacture of war equipment 
in this country, and its bulk in relation to value makes it a 
particularly suitable cargo at a time when shipping space has 
to be used to the utmost advantage. 

The rubber plantation industry may, take a legitimate pride 
in the important part it is playing in providing this most 
valuable medium for dollar exchange which is so urgently 
‘needed for the purchase in America of the weapons of war so 
vital for the security of our country and for the successfil 
prosecution of the war for freedom in which we are at present 
engaged. 


CO-OPERATION OF INDUSTRY ASSURED 


I am too intimately associated with rubber production to 
fail to appreciate fully the difficulties that may arise in our 
Eastern producing territories consequent on the steep fall from 
abnormal to subnormal production which must occur when the 
needs of the reserve stock have been met fully and when we 
have to rely on demand for current requirements limited to 
the few countries which are now left open to us for trade. Nor 
do I overlook the fact that during the short period of high 
production companies domiciled in this country will be deprived 
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of all extra profit under the operations of the Excess Profits 
Tax. But, notwithstanding future difficulties and present 
burdens, with all their inequalities, I am confident that the 
industry will respond to the claims that are now made upon it 
and meet adequately the requirements of its best customers and 
render a timely service to this country and her Allies. 

That the agreements will be carried out by the parties to 
them in fairness and with fidelity I have no doubt. By perform- 
ances discharged in that spirit we shall be helping to win in 
an increasing measure from America that good will and co- 
operation of which we have already had much practical evidence 
and upon the continuation of which we are so vitally dependent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the 
retiring director and the auditors were re-elected, and a vote 
of thanks to the staff in the East concluded the proceedings. 


ASSAM RAILWAYS AND TRADING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, 
at the company’s offices, 154-156, Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr. E. A. A. Joseph, the chairman of the company, who 
presided, said that the company’s railway and general trading 
revenue did not differ sufficiently from last year to require any 
comment. The slight falling off of dividends was partly owing 
to the sale of certain investments, but chiefly on account of 
the larger deductions for income tax. 

On the other side of the accounts he had to explain the 
very large sum necessary to set aside as a provision for taxation 
in the United Kingdom in respect of excess profits tax and 
income tax. They were in the unfortunate position of finding 
themselves with a poor pre-war standard. The board proposed 
to appeal in the hope of getting a better standard, but felt 
that they had no option but to provide for the full possible 
liability. Again, income tax was an increasing demand, and 
the board thought it was not only wise but absolutely necessary 
to make provision accordingly. 

That point alone was really a sufficient explanation of the 
board's inability to recommend a dividend on the “A” stock, 
but there was another factor in the board’s mind beside the 
debit of £35,000 when making that decision. Whatever the 
decision might be on the question of excess profits tax, and 
it would very largely affect the accounts, the board were not 
looking forward for the current year to be as good as shown 
in the present accounts. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LONDON AND RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OUTLOOK 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, in London. ‘ 

The Right Hon. Viscount Elibank (the chairman), after 
paying a tribute to the late Sir Abe Bailey, said that the 
result of the year’s operations was a net profit of £67,391. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid in January, 1940, 
but the directors subsequently decided not to declare any final 
dividend in the following June. They had again declared an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. for the current year. 

On June 30th there was an appreciation, so far as could 
be ascertained, over and above the figures at which the invest- 
ments stood on the books, of approximately £50,000, and the 
position to-day had materially improved. 

Summarising the position in regard to some of their principal 
shareholdings, he might say they expected that the Cam and 
Motor Company would continue payments of dividends during 
the current year; that both the Rezende and Eastern Transvaal 
companies would re-enter the dividend-paying stage; and that 
the dividends and interests from these shareholdings should 
not be less than for the past 12 months. 

As to the immediate future, their revenue from investments, 
mining, cattle and real estate by way of rentals should doubt- 
less enable them to keep in the dividend-paying list. On the 
other hand, any improvement in conditions which victory might 
bring us should materially benefit the company and enable them 
to return to the dividend-paying basis of past years. 

Tht report was unanimously adopted. 


January 4, 1941 


The ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South 
Wales was held on Friday, November 29, 1940, in Sydney. 

Mr Robert W. Gillespie (the president), in the course of his 
speech, said:—In peace-time the resources of the bank are 
devoted to promoting the steady growth of industry and con- 
sequently to raising the standard of living. But the supreme 
object of the community in war-time is to win the war, which 
requires the temporary abandonment of progress. It entails 
centralised direction and a strong lead from the Government. 

Whilst in no danger of suffering from an extreme degree of 
inflation, we must be constantly guarding against excessive 
rises in the general price level. The only way to prevent infla- 
tion of prices is to reduce the spending power in the hands of 
private persons to correspond with the quantity of goods 
available. 

So far the task of the Government in Australia has been 
easy, but more drastic and unpopular measures than have yet 
been indicated will soon have to be introduced. 

On presenting its first “‘war’’ Budget in November, 1939, 
the Government laid down general proposals for financial 
planning and emphasised the important functions of the banking 
system. The Government decided to raise loans with the assist- 
ance of the banking: system rather than make immediate 
inereases in taxation. 

The trading banks responded to the Government’s wishes by 
increasing their holdings of Government and municipal 
securities and Treasury bills. Simultaneously, advances fell 
slightly, but as a large fall was to be expected in the overdrafts 
of primary producers, it is evident that advances to producers 
in other fields increased. For the improvement in the liquid 
strength of the banks, extensive action by the Central Bank 
was largely responsible. 


TWO IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF MONETARY MANAGEMENT 


Two aspects of monetary management deserve special 
mention. On several occasions since June, 1989, the public 
drew additional notes from the bank and these have not been 
returned. Secondly, Government balances with the Central 
Bank have become a powerful force in monetary management. 
In order to maintain spending powcr and employment from new 
credit, the Commonwealth Government delayed the offer of an 
issue to the public, Moreover, the later months of the financial 
year brought in heavy taxation receipts, so that the sterilisa- 
tion of funds by the Government was temporarily greater than 
its own spending. 

The consequence of these developments towards the end of 
the financial year was to withdraw cash and Treasury bills 
which the banks had acquired from expansion earlier, Trading 
bank liquidity is now not excessive, but sufficient for some 
continued expansion of loans to the Government and to essential 
industries. There are limits to the amount of savings which 
the Government can divert from private investments to its own 
use without interfering with the production of essential equip- 
ment. Preferable as voluntary saving may be, the hard 
realities of war call for stern measures and taxation on a much 
increased scale. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has had to face many of the same problems 
which confronted Australia. But in some respects New Zealand 
was faced only with an intensification of a problem which had 
been developing for some years. Virtually full employment 
had already been reached some time before the war, but the 
Government was continuing to use credit expansion to finance 
a portion of its outlay. The consequent increasing competition 
for limited labour and resources had driven up internal prices 
and incomes and stimulated imports. This had led to a steady 
drain in already weakened overseas funds, Rigid import control 
had been resorted to, but insufficient efforts had been made 
to reduce the volume of spending within New Zealand. 


Full copies of the speech may be obtained on application to 
the London office of the Bank of New South Wales, 29, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 
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January 4, 1941 


S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES) LIMITED 


EXPANSION IN TURNOVER 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of S. Sniith and 
Sons (Motor Accessories), Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr Walter Henderson-Cleland, M.C, (the chairman), said that 
the whole of their resources had been reorganised with the result 
that they had reached an output far in excess of anything in 
their earlier history. Of the profits made in excess of the 
amounts distributed by way of dividends, approximately one- 
half had been absorbed by fixed assets, the total of which now 
stood at £1,620,187. The balance increased the excess of floating 
assets over liabilities, which this year was £887,078. It would 
therefore be seen that they had so far been able to maintain a 
sound financial position. 

The main increase in the liabilities was the reserve for 
taxation at £856,685. With the tax recoverable from the pro- 
posed dividends that reserve should cover all income tax on 
profits up to the date of the balance sheet. The high level of 
taxation, particularly of E.P.T., which had been increased 
from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent., was a source of anxiety to 
the board in their attempt to combine the possibility of a 
reasonable retyrn to shareholders with proper safeguards for 
the future. 

The trading profit showed a substantial increase as a result 
of the large expansion in turnover. On the other hand, 
depreciation absorbed an additional £16,213 and the charge for 
taxation had risen from £91,217 to £289,645, with the result 
that the net profit was reduced by £32,464 to £200,089. All 
their manufacturing units were contributing to the national 
effort, but the directors had constantly in mind plans for the 
future development of the business when peace came. 

Sir Allan Gordon-Smith, D.L. (managing director) paid a 
tribute to the work of the staff and all employees during the 
past year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BETTER RESULTS IN CENTENARY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr J. C. Inglis (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said: It is a welcome change to find that 
last year’s loss of £17,450 has been transferred into a profit 
of £57,545, after providing for debenture interest and all 
revenue charges, an improvement mainly due to a larger clip 
and somewhat better prices. It was, therefore, with pleasure 
that the directors were able to recommend the payment, not 
only of full dividends on the guaranteed stocks, but also a 
dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock. 

As regards the current season, the climate is not at present 
very kind to us, but there are indications that the drought is 
breaking. 

In the year 1925, after that excellent property Mount 
Abundance had been compulsorily resumed, we had to go 
further afield to seek other sheep runs, and among the proper- 
hes so acquired was a property in the extreme north-west of 
Queensland, called Walgra. It was hoped that it would prove 
* paying proposition as a sheep-raising country, though its 
Previous history was confined to cattle. These hopes, however, 
have not come to fruition. We therefore were glad to get the 
*Ppertunity of disposing of a property which had really become 

liability to a cattle-raising company. This transaction will 

Necessitate, when the figures have been finalised, a substantial 

ting off from that part of our reserve which was built up 
ut of the surplus realised on the forced sale of Mount 
; bundance. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Booker Bros., McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, who presided, said that the profit for 
the year amounted to £189,887, an increase of £83,149 on last 
year’s figure and included a dividend of £20,585 from the 
Corentyne Sugar Company, Limited. The accounts included 
the results of the estates to December 81, 1989, only. The 
trading results of the company were generally satisfactory. 

With regard to their estates, the crop in 1989 was good, but 
owing to a serious drought, in 1940 it would be very short. In 
1940 they would also have to contend with increased wages, 
which, however, might be compensated for to some extent by 
higher prices for sugar. ' 

He was sorry to advise them that they had been having 
considerable trouble with the estates’ labour, and he still 
thought that it was all due to malicious agitation. Since the 
beginning of 1988, so far as he could gather, wages on the 
estates had been increased by approximately 80 per cent., but 
that unfortunately had not led to happier relations between 
employers and employed. The local Government, however, was, 
he thought, beginning to realise the seriousness of the position 
and would, he hoped, endeavour to put an end to irresponsible 
strikes and consequent disorder. 

As to the balance-sheet, debtors included £171,000, which 
was the amount owing to them by Campbell Brothers, Carter 
and Company, Limited, whose African business they were 
acquiring. 

He did not think it wise to make any forecast for next year, 
but he did not think the figures would be as good as this year 
on account chiefly of increased taxation. Shipping difficulties, 
too, might have unfavourable reactions. 

The chairman concluded by thanking the staff at home and 
abroad for their loyal, energetic and efficient services. 

The report was adopted and the distribution of 15 per cent. 
approved. 


BROOME RUBBER PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE FORWARD SALES 


The seventh annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Lionel Smith-Gordon, Bart. (the chairman), presided, 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The profit for the year 
was £48,588 Is. 2d.; after adding the balance brought forward, 
deducting debenture interest and _ trustees’ fees, and 
£2,634 9s. 7d. for income tax, there is a sum available of 
£41,718 lls. 6d. Three interim dividends of 5 per cent., making 
a total of 15 per cent. for the year, have been paid, absorbing 
£18,172 19s. (less tax), leaving a balance of £23,540 16s. 6d. 
Although the liability for excess profits tax is not yet ascer- 
tainable, a sum of £15,000 has been reserved. A general reserve 
of £5,000 has been created by transferring £2,894 10s. 8d. from 
premium account and £2,105 9s. 9d. from profit and loss 
account. It is proposed to carry forward the balance of 
£6,485 6s. 9d. All things considered, the result of the year’s 
working is very gratifying. We have, however, to contribute 
to the cost of the war, and it is hoped that the sum of £15,000 
reserved for excess profits tax will be more than ample. 

We have started the new season very well. Approximately 
1,800,000 lb. of the 1940-41 crop have been sold at an average 
price equal to about Is, per pound London terms, while the 
f.0.b. cost to the end of October showed a slight reduction as 
compared with 1939-40. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that excess profits tax will take even a heavier toll in the 
future, on the basis of 100 per cent., as against an average of 
70 per cent. for the fiscal year now under review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Expenses, etc., $5,371,806 ($4,940,934), 
fixed charges, $2,893,128 ($2,797,173), 
exchange £201,069 (nil), depreciation, 


Debtors £118,111 


winigan Water and Power 1,350,000 (£1,200,000) ; ion for 
oo 4 to Septem: taxes £710,929 (£908,471); surplus 


£1,623,783 (£1,677,358). 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the ten days ended December 31, 
1940, total ordinary revenue was 
£33,389,000, against ordinary expenditure 
of £111,555,000 and issues to sinking funds 
of £290,000. Thus, including all sinking 
fund allocations, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist is £1,963,257,000, against 
£647,755,000 (including defence loan issues) 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) a 
Apr.1,| Apr.1,; 8 10 
1939, | 1940, | days| days 
Revenue Esti- | to to jended| ended 











mate, | Dec. Dec. | Dec. |} Dec. 
1940-41; 31, 31, 31, 31, 
} 1939 1940 | 1939) 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 510,500) 108,046! 187,079) 5,620} 9,790 
Sur-tax ...... 83,000} 14,850, 23,268) 860) 1,825 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100) 57,120) 58,100)1,100) 1,316 
Stamps ...... 19,000} 12,680) 10,378) ... ne 
PL, ssiecd 70.000 19,410} 16,235; 370 635 
jo} yey oy i 43,783) ... 1,560 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 540 348 10 19 


Total In. Rev. | 769,600) 212,646) 339,191) 7,960) 15,145 


Customs ...... 309.350) 198,045) 226,520) 2,574) 5,245 
Excise .. 213,550) 101,150) 142,986) 770 12,905 

















Total Customs | 
and Excise. 522,900 299,195 369,506 3,344) 18,150 








Motor Duties. | 35,000} 9,821) 13,148 160 
P.O. (Net Re- r. 

ceipt) ...... 13,291 3,704) 6,850) 1,400) Dr.700 
Crown Lands. 1,150) 970 840 30 40 
Keceipts from 


Sundry Loans 5,000 
Misc. Receipts | 13,250 


4,258 970) ... a 
13,880) 21,913 34 594 





Total Ordinary! 











Revenue ... on 544,474) 752,418) 9,968) 33,380 














Post Office and 


Broadcasting | 86,222) 60,946) 66,100) 2,550 2,700 


Total ... 1446413) 605,420| 818,518/12518 36,089 


SELF-BAL, | 


seapeaeehiinnteecstiael 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


(£ thousands) 

Apr. 1,|Apr.1,| 8 10 

Expenditure 1939, | 1940, | days| days 
Esti- to to jended| ended 

mate, | Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

1940-41; 31, $1, 31, 3 

1939 1940 | 1939) 1940 
ORDINARY Per, 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 


ofNat.Debt | 230,000) 191,674) 198,059) 1,734) 1,216 
Payments toN. 


Ireland...... 9,400) 5,644) 5,930) ... 443 

Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600; 4,030) 4,420) 173 590 
Total..... 247,000) 201,348) 208,409) 1,907) 2,249 


Supply Serv... |8219790)] 983,649) 2400654 /36425/ 109306 


_ | | | | FF 


Total Ordinary |3466790/ 1184997 |2708063/38332/111555 
Expenditure 
SELP-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222) 60,946) 66,100) 2,550) 2,700 


Total ... |8653012'1245943/2774163|40882/114255 


‘ore 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
8. 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£195,517 to £2,801,083, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £74,612,182 to about £10,902 millions 
(amended), 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands) 
OTHER IssUES (NET) 








Overseas Trade Guarantees ..................ccccccecs 20 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments Agreement............... 247 
267 

OTHER REcEIPTS (NET) 
PD, CE IS on, ditickiivlcccecottnhsecditiccias 3.900 
III MUM 15 
3,915 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


NET INCREASE Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ...... 68,085 | 44% Conversion 
National Savings Loan, 1940-44 ... 20 

Certificates ...... 14,450 
3% Defence Bonds 17,325 
23% National War 

pene, 1945-47 .. 70,500 

n 


“ Other Debt” ... 3,057 
Ways and Means 
Advances ......... 49,050° 
Treasury Deposits 
by Banks ......... 68,500 


290,973 20 








AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to December 31, 1940, are :-— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 2,708,063; Ord. Revenue... 752,418 
Misc. Iss. (net) 6,008 | Gross. borr. 1,969,671 
Inc. in balances 407 Less— 

Sinking fds. 7,611 

Net borrowing 1,962,060 


2,714,478 














2,714,478 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury Means Trea- 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date Bank | posits| ing 
Ten- T Public] of by Debt 
der — Depts.| Eng |Banks 
land 


Dec. 31 | 760.0 | 709.9 | 65.3 ee e+ 11535-2 


Not available 

» 30 | 836-0 | 1921-1] 91-5 | | 124-0 | 2136-7 
. Not available 

” 12 | 836-0 ” ” 


». 626 | 840-0 | 1145-9} 69:0 | 7-7 1190-5 | 22622 
: Not available 


- 9 | 845-0 ” ” 
” 16 845-0 ” ” 
» 23 | 845-0 


30 | 845-0 | 1238-6] 87-5 | .. "| 269-5 | 24405 
Not available 
9 14 845-0 ” ” 


{ ” *” 
» $1 | 845°0 | 2151-8] 86°0 | 50°5 | 388-0 | 2626°3 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 























Per 

Amount Cent. 

ae Average | Allotted 
‘ender Rate at 
Offered) APPHed) anotted| Allotted| Min. 

f Rate 

1939 s 4 if) 
Dec. 29 65-0 99-5 65-0 |24 67 47 

1940 

Sept. 20 65-0 123-5 65-0 |20 06 37 


» 13] 6501] 1440] 65-0 20 
» 20] 650] 1808] 65-0 |20 
» 27] 650! 1438] 65-0 /20 


4: 

7° 
» 27] 650] 181-0] 65-0 120 633) 81 
Oct. 4] 65:0] 1225] 650/20 463) 42 
» 11] 650] 1270] 65-0 [20 4-60] 37 
» 18] 650] 1298] 650/20 461) 36 
» 25] 650] 185-3] 65-0 /20 4-41) 30 
Nov. 1] 650] 1473] 650/20 411] 25 
a 8| 650] 1306] 650/20 4361 31 
» 15] 650] 1408] 65-0 20 4-56] 32 
» 22] 650] 181-8] 65-0 120 615) 41 
» 29] 650] 1522] 65-0 /20 523] 20 
Dec. 6] 65:0] 1407] 65-0 (20 1-99] 54 

1- 

2- 

1 


om to 

won 
aS 
x 


On December 27th applications at £99 15s. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week 
were accepted as to about 31 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for 
on Monday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on January 3rd. 
For the week aie January 4th the banks will be 

e 


asked for Treasury its to the maxi amoun 
of £35-0 millions. - "me , 


January 4, 1941 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 1, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 615,855,221} Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 615,259,344 


partment 14,386,354/ OtherSecs.... 3,714,604 
Silver Coin ... 10,802 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ......... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & ‘ 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BD Sisecencd 241,575 


630,241,575 630,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 224,852,838 





Re ceeded $3,331,534 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 17,567,606 Dises., etc.... 5,595,651 
——————— | Securities ... 23,611,880 
Other Deps. : —_-—- 
Bankers... 181,024,514 29,207,531 
Other Accts. 52,870,304 | Notes......... 14,386,354 
—————- | Gold & Silver 
233,894,818 | Coin ......... 900,235 
269,346,958 269,346,958 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
Amt, | Compared with 


Both Departments Jan. 1,) past Last 
1941 Week Year 


—-—— | ——_—— 








COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 615,855|—  1,049}+ 68,42 
Deposits: Public ...... 17,568)+ 5,050) + 375 

Bankers. 181,025) + 45,290)+ 52,388 
Others ...... 52,870|}4+ 1,658) + 175 


— 





Total outside liabilities.. | 867,318) + 50,949) + 121,366 
Capital and rest ......... 17,885) + 19) — 42 

COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt & securitiest | 851,127) + 46,225) +- 121,677 
Discounts and advances 5,596/+ 1,582)/+ 1,089 











Other securities ......... 27,327/4+- 3,165|— 757 
Silver coin in issue dept. 11)+ 2)— 650 
Coin and gold bullion... 1,142;— 5}+ uu 

RESERVES = 








Res. of notes and coin in 

banking department.. | 15,287/+ 1,045/— 18,414 
“Proportion” (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 


__ Bankg. dept.) ......... 6 -0%|— 1:1%|— 10-09% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 
1940 1941 


Jan. | Dec. | Dec, | Jan. 
3 18 25 1 


—_— 











Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation | 547-4) 613-2) 616-9} 615-9 
Notes in banking 
department ...... 32-8} 17-1) 18-3) 14-4 
Government debt 


and securitiest ... | 576°3| 626-3] 626-4) 6263 
Other securities ...... 8-0 3-7 3-6) 3 
Silver coin ............ 0:7) OO} 0-0; 00 
Gold, valued at 8. per 0-2} 0-2] 0.2) 0.2 

dD Satinehenicctanh 168 -00\ 168 -00| 168 -00\168 00 

Deposits : 

Se as 17-2} 12-0] 12-5] 174 
Bankers’ ............ 128 -6| 129-3] 135-7] 1810 
eae 52-7| 52-7] 51-2) 52° 
_ | RRR rie 198 -5| 194-0] 199-4) 251°5 

Banking Depart. Secs. : 
Government ......... 153-1) 169-1] 178-5} 224°9 
Discounts, ete, ...... 46) 3-8) 4-0) 56 
ee 25-1) 20-8) 20-5) 234 
GREE Getsnkatededesencs 182-8) 193-7) 203-0} 254°! 
Banking depart. res 83-7) 18-0 ya vr 
“ Proportion” ......... 6-9} ‘$-3} 7-1] 60 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 


i 
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periods of the Year ending 31st March, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the tng Yeow: 





— 
—_— 


Ordinary Revenue 
Inland Revenue— 










































































































































































































































































[MCOME TAX ..cceeseevereeeseeeeseneeerenneesees 108,046,000 79,083,000 
Gur-TAX.....ccceceeseceeneenseseeeeesceeeeeeenees a 14,850,000 8'418 000 
Estate, etc., Duthes....0..scseversecvcevevsece 19°000'000 57,120,000 980. = 
SRAM schirsstssceiac waves ieiaaiaceeneree 000, 12'680,000 ogg 2,302,000 
National Defence Contribution ......... 70,000,000 19,410,000 _ 3°175 000 
£ Excess Profits TAX ......ecsscoesseesssusesces 43,783,000 |... 
015,100 Other Inland Revenue Duties ............ 1,000,000 »783, le ee 
ar" Total Inland Revenue............+....++ 769,600,000 erry 
‘ ’ SeunenEEneneEEeneee el * , 
10,892 GRIND | sccovceneo sates tagneodeubenressnioesese 309,350,000 | 65,406,000 | 81,652,000 198,045,000 | 226,520,000 
nnesteale Tete .caspeisendvgnpecoisuvgtionncenecsnvecescts 213,550,000 | 39,900,000 | 57,886,000 101,160,000 | 142°986'000 ate 
100,000 Total Customs and Excise............... 522,900,000 | 105,306,000 | 139,588,000 70,311,000 
tor Vehicle Duties...............esseerseeess 35,000,000 1,310,000 —_—-- 
ae Office (Net Receipt) . em 13,291,000 950,000 po aie . 
241,575 B Crown Lands .........+.--+++ ,150,000 320, "000 atte, oa 
——--—= @ Receipts from Sundry Loans... ‘ ,000,000 906,945 970,254 ob 8,287,354 
241,575 Smisasaneoes Receipts ...........+ Rus 13,250,000 8,150,768 9,351,998 21,912,882 8,032,387 hes 
Total Ordinary Revenue.................+ 1,360,191,000 | 206,009,713 | 299,899,725 | 98,089,230 217,030,387 
Self-Balancing ee as 
venue required to meet expenditure on 3,890,012 
£ Revenue ost Office and Broadcasting 86,222,000 | 21,400,000 | 25,250,000 | 3,850,000 184 pos Net ome 
852,838 Jasnaingnn | 297 400718 | aoe laazon binraooa i 
aii ee. > sseiersigaadecsanitacatebabiahal 1,446,413,000 | 227,409,713 | 325,149,725 | 101,939,230 4,199,218 | 605,420,103 | 818,518,136 | 222,184,387 9,086,354 
611,880 £97,740,012 Net Increase «A 218,098,083 Net Increase ‘3 
eae * Supplementa y Budget of July 23, 1940 (H.C. 150). E 
’ I 
900,235 | 
346,058 | 
ommis- Bo 
unts. i z : & 
I—An Account showing the Recerers into and Issvxs out of the Excuequer in the period ending December 31, 1940, as compared a 
with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. a 
— Estimate for |Period ending| Period ending Estimate |Period ending] Period ending 4 
with RECEIPTS the Year Dee. 31, ISSUES for the Year| Dee. 31 Dee. 31, BS 
er 1940-41 1939 1940*-41 1940 Ma 
Year ~oasemaapenpanetipnisenieialanabasete £3 
event £ £ Ordinary Expenditure £ £ 
og | Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Ac- Interest and Management of National 
08,428 eS ae ae 1,360,191,000| 544,474,103] 752,418,186] Debt ............ccccceceeses ceseneesecseereves 191,674,419 | 198,058,970 a 
‘ a, 
52,388 Gelf-Balancing Revenue as shown inf 4 | ___CCiCiCié#«C(C(C ( lg, J, CMGMIOR «crcrcesccccrsccrscscccesssscrecsceee 5,643,676 5,930,228 : 
SE AMMO D.  oxsasnscrqiqeduenagadpninagsediives 86,222,000 | 60,946,000 | 66,100,000 | Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... ,600, 4,030,068 4,420,126 e 
121,366 Datel Ret kéctercks acide ina 605,420,103 | 818,518,136 so cncdaidhiiciiidiee eta 247,000,000 | 201,348,168 | 208,409,324 = 
42 Total Supply Services (excluding Post = 
~~, | Temporary Advances Repaid :— Office and Broadcasting) ............ 3,219,700,000 | 657,487,300f) 2,499,654,022 ee 
IIE sisi snathnas decanter bhi daceclachebia occasions 680,000 170,000 —_——_—-— ————|—— = ¥ 
1 Essential Commodities Reserves Fund ................+ 2,500,000 ose Total Ordinary Expenditure ............ 3,466,790,000 | 858,835,463 | 2,708,068,34¢ 
650 F Money Raised by Creation of Debt :— ae 
bd (a) For Capital Expenditure Issues :— Self-Balancing Expenditure 
oie Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad- y 
18,414 . Acta, 1087 amd 1980. ...........scececesesecesasess 17,400,000 9,900,000 CRONIN <n ccitaclitantiinanasevietosems iad 86,222,000 | 60,946,000 66,100,000 
’ Inder the “S| * gateeaareepends ’ , Sn eneneattinnyee enarensae tails 
nder the Housing Act, 1914 mene ects EXBEMALCUTE onentnsesnnentnrnen 919,781,468 |2,774,163,346 
b) For oth BOOED «cp tisdtchcedeccaceninnbscddvniton 652,407,218 | 1,969,671,070 emporary Advances :— 
10-0% g ) For other Issues (Net) SN cocina teehee chennai tia ke 170,000 
saa Repayments, etc. :-— ' munenes mere neers BOG, « piccesenssertetree os 7 
respect. of s ys ssues to m p xpenditure :— 
; ties) Acts, 1o1e sed 1081 —_ eee — 125,628 123,689 a8 = — Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts, aininees 
. nh re t, of . ° BG LUGD on ccsnsccccrccccecccevsccccvescecssesceseceesenes . ly 
Act 1936, Suet Under Section 26 of the Tithe | | 55,000 | 1,640,583 | Under the Housing Act, 1914 ......-.--c..cs..ssssecsssss 31,000 
1,280,185,949 | 2,800,060,478 
1941 
Jan. iit TE |... iccnnsipeaniacsartnmrcctahsadatietadinwadiiig 7,232,061 7,611,725 
Issues under Section I (1) of the North Atlantic : 
ey RENE BI, SOE aacrsccesesvahsiastrinvetuitaasmreieies 1,253,713 102,180 ; 
59 Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 ...... 1,935,000 1,900,000 ¢ 
615 Issues under the Defence Acts, 1937 and 1939 ... | 326,162,000 - i 
4 Issues under I of the A Turkish (Arma- a 
14 ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938...............00-c000 836,404 1,560,601 f 
63 Issues under jon 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade ‘ 
= ; Guarantees Act, 1980 ...cccccesecsesscessseseessenceseneees 2,422,300 4,186,165 
00 Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08 :— ; 
0.2 Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908...... 21,000 70,000 ’ 
168 0 1,280,307,081 | 2,799,654,017 } 
74 cs : 
181° Dec. 31, Dee. 31 i: 
52-9 1939 1940 ’ am? -— & 
251 5 Balances in Exchequer on £ £ in uer :—~— - _ ern 
paApril Ist et of B 2,010,005 2,004,767 - © 
226-9 Dank Of Rep RNG ceeeseeeeesn 3,068,755 3,088,088 Bank of I “geriaas "706/816 : - 
569 Sank of Ireland... 435,657 360,799 | @ 
23 6 2,499,412 = & 
254°] : 
15% a 
%o | 


. * Supplementary Budget of July 23, 1940 (H.C. 150) 
oe on a + Exclusion of £326,162,000 issued under our Defence Loans Acts. 
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28 THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Finland appeared in “ The Economist" of 
Dec. 9th, 1939 ; Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark 
end Germany, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 
May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th ; France, of 
June 8th ; Switzerland, of June 15th ; Java, of 
June 22nd; Greece, of June 2%h; Latvia, of 
October 5th ; Estonia, of October 26th ; Mellie 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand 


Total cash reserves ... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. ... 


LIABILITIES 
F.R, notesin ciren. ... 
Excess mr. bank res. ... 


j reserve dep. | 11,493) 14,152/ 13,804) 13,837 BANK.—Million £A’s 
Iran and Turkey, of Nov. 23rd ; U.S. Reporting Gove dene © dep. | Teel 236) '570| a8 : — 
Member Banks, Lithuania and Roumania, of Total deposits ......... 12,817| 16,075) 16,077) 16,030 : o = ig E 
7 International | Dot#l liabilities ...... 18,879] 23,015] 23,251| 23,146 PS i. | cate Lande 1a 
Nov. 30th; Hungary, Sweden, International | koserve ratio ......-». 86 '8% |90 9% 190.7% (90.6% 1940 


Settlements, of Dec. 14th; Argentina, South 


BANKS AND TREASURY : 
Africa, of Dec. 2ist; Portugal, New Zealand, 


RESOURCES 


























U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. 
Million $'s Nov. | Nov. | D 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. ; Dec. 20 27 


. 12, 19, 27, ASSETS 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 + Reserve: Gold ...... 
Other ...... 
+ Securities ............ 


and due from Treas. | 15,174/ 19,680} 19,661) 19,681 
Total reserves ............ a anes ae 19,921 LIABILITIES 
9} 270 229 
2,489} 2,184) 2,184) 2,184 | Deposits: Dom. Govt. 
2'509| 2,196] 2.196] 2.196 Chartered banks 
Total resources... 18,879] 23,015] 23,251| 23,146 | ~ + Gold and for 


4,978) 5,819) 5,884) 5,965 
5,050} 6,790; 6,400) 6,440 


January 4, 1941 


Note circulation ...... 















+ Gold and forei caaaaina ‘ccaaineen to me 
Exchange Control against securities, 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 






Gold and English stg. | 16.03) 16.08) 16.71) 16.7 
Other coin, bullion, etc. 5.91) 6.58) 5.90) §, 
Call money, London ... | 19.10) 50.98) 55.28) 64, 
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; r Seerts. and Treas. bills |106.15| 95.58) 92.11) 92.53 
India, of Dec. 28th. Monetary gold stock ... | 17,620] 21,858] 21,898] 21,930 at ao . 
Jugosiavia, Egypt, and ’ Treas. and bk. currency | 2,963| 3,077 3.081 3.082 eee 17.70} 30.77} 30.01) 30,17 
Notes issued ............ 52.02) 61.62) 61.62) 61.6 
LIABILITIES : 
PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK Money in circulation... | 7,663} 8,625] 8,716] 8,817 | Deposits, etc. ......... | 04. 06°119. 281119001118 41 
Million Crowns Treas, cash and dep. ... | 3,063) 2,432) 2,774) 2,694 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Aug. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
23, $1 a 1. NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA Mew. oa. on. Nov. 
ASSETS 1940 | 1 1 940 ili , 2, | 26, | 16 
GE. .-ceeslecokblelannah 1,597| 1,597) 1,597] 1,597 sate te a ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 10m | Gekons 
Foreign exchange ...... 739} 712) 701) 697 | Aug. jJuly Aue Aug. | Coin & Bullion ;: Gold 501.3] 501.3] 501.3] 501.94 South 
Other cash .......0000008 2,215| 1,910] 1,915] 1,989 31, 23, Other | 53.2) 25.6 24.7] grag United 
Bills and securities...... 101; 376) 424) 178 ASSETS | 1939 |1940_ |1940 | 1940 Foreign exch. fund ... | 300.0} 300.0] 300.0) 3004 
AGVANCES  ..... 000005000 410} 409) 408) 408 Gold holdings ......... 2,006 | 2,006 | 2 2,006) 2,006 Discounts and advances | 583.5] 795.5| 757.5) 559.16 Forel 
Other assets ......... ... | 5,505) 5,707) 6,239) 5,382 Balances abroad, etc. 842 | 1,216 | 1,228) 1,403 Government bonds ... |1825.0/2672.3)2923 . 4/3076. Oth 
LIABILITIES Discounts and advances | 1,814 [1,575 | 1 543 1,476 Agencies’ accounts ... | 212.1] 278.7] 279.3) $26.9 Anti-A 
a 5,504| 5,764] 5,684) 5,600 | Advances to Treasury | 3,417 | 3,373 | 3,373| 3,373 LIABILITIES Antig 
Cash certificates ....... .823| 862} 886) 892 _ LLABILETHES Notes issued ............ 2538 813446 .5|3636.1/9418,2§ Assoc! 
Clearing deposits ...... 1,344} 1,196} 1,163} 1,412 Notes in circulation... | 3,960 | 4,620 | 4,602) 4,494 Deposits : Government | 665.5) 846.9) 718.4/1000.5 Brook 
Other labilities ......... 2,357| 2,349] 2,010) 1,805 Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,014 | 3,369 | 3,386) 3,397 | Other......... 82.0] 95.4] 127.4! 108.4§ Buen 
GND Soha. civsthsccaecios 29.0% 2/818%21819% |2857%, Cent. | 
stad RRSna nanan 2 Ft Coope 
Dene 
Dever 
Elswi 
Enfiel 
Fairey 
Fison, 
EXCHANGE RATES Hol 
a 
zi u 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) ~_ 
Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between Week Aggregate Week Aggregate a 
December 26th and December 31st. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) ended | January 1 to ended January 1% Bf vent 
U.S. $ (4-863) 4-02)-3); mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Can. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; Dec."| Dec. | Dec. | Dee. Dec.) Dec.| Dec. | Dee 
mail transfers, 4-43-47}. Sw. fes. (25-224) 17-30-40." Sw. kr. (18159) 16-85-95. 30, | 28, | 30, | 28, $0, | 2, 30, 28, Sere 
Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-13 ; mail transfers, 16-00-17.15, Ned. E. Ind. FI. 1939 | 1940) 1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940] 1939 | 1090 parr, 
(12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl.) 7-58-62: mail et | of ee ee ae acd 4 ei Thea 
transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176}-3. Portuguese Esc. (110) 99-80-100-20, Working . ae Uxbr 
Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02~04}. Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail days :— 4 5 le 08 |, 308 | Newcastle 1,063; 871) 75,429) 63,80 req 
transfers, 8-09-13. Birmingham) 1,400) 1,759) 116308 110864! Nottingham 293 23,871 
Bradford .. | 2,038) 2,463) 51,620) 95,235) Sheffield .. 432 47,219 Ww 
Bristol... | 972] 1,497] 70,521] 94,100 . waa ——a «OY 
— goers 565) 461) 39,636] 37,117| 10 Towns 20,270) ... 41,220,935 cmnane 
seicester .. 433) 692) 36,289) 38,755 eeeeanoencinees | <eemeorene fl amessmmasmessenesl ein 
Forward Rates Liverpool .. | 4,460) 3,670|261727|2 282544| Dublin® ... | 6,960] 6,641] 309,205|308840 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, Manchester 8,614! 8,082!4983151574267' South’pt'nt |... | 51! ... | 3,0 
7 cent pm.-par. Canada, 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden *D 
. a : , oe F , , ecember 23, 1939, and December 21, 1940. 
3 ore pm.-par. Batavia, 1} cents pm.-par. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. tae 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 26th and Dec. 31st :— 
MARKET RATES Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates : 
. ca ibd ‘i % Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 1 4-1}% ; 6 months, 14-14% 
Par of Tae eRe ee ee Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 4% ; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, rie % 
London on | Exchange| Dec. 26, | Dec. 27, |Dec. 28, | Dec. 30,| Dec. 31,) Jan. 1, | Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposits at cal Ra 
perf | 1940 | 1940°} 1940° | 1940 || 1940 | 1941 at notice, 2%. 
Budapest, Pen. 27. 82 (d) an] ; (4) a (@) GOLD AND SILVER a 
a 55* 55° 55° * 
Belgrade, Din. | 276.32 | Be 200% 200%) 300%) 200°%(9) The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pet 
Sofia, Lev ..| 673.66 | 315* | 315 315* | 315* | 315° 7 eS oe 
Helsingfors, Mk! 193.23 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 180-210 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— onmnal 
Alexandria, Pst| 97} 971-4} 972-4 971-4 971-4 971-8 Date om Swe Mreiae Date Cash Two Months 
j 373 | s7i | 37 | 37y* | 3739 aie esi oe ; .. 
Madrid, Pt. .. | 25.22) 4 | 40.50(0)| 40.50(0)| 40.50(b)} 40.50(0)| 40.50(0))40.50(0) oo oo ah URED cisinie =* 25) Che 
46.55(¢) 46. 55(e) 46.55(b)| 46.55(c)| 46.55(¢)| Markets eat a it 23 ts 0 BE rcrcvases 23 i at Ma 
Istanbul, £T. .| 110 if f (a) (@) (d) Closed 
, 520(b) | 520(b) | 520(b) | 520(b) | 520(6 NEW YORK Tac 
Athens;Dr. .. 375 515* 515* ; 51 3 , 515" , SIs rear aC ANGE RATES : 
Bucharest, Lei} 813.8 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) | Cal 
India, Rup. ..| ti8d. | 17% | 17% | 17% | 178 = | 178 Dec. 24, |Dec. 26, | Dec. 27,| Dec. 28,| Dec. 30,| Dec. 3 
: 18 & 18 % 18 % 18 & 18 4 New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Kobe, Yen ../| ¢24.58d. | 133-14} | 133-14} | 133 -14@ | 133-148 | 137-148 Se hat its Vk sos | oa So a ee eee hed 
Hongkong, $ .| + 14{—15} | 144-15} | 14]—15} | 144-15} | 14/-15} London :— “Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Rio, Mil. +5.899d. (d) (d) (d) (a) (d) ; Cables weet eees 4033 403% 4033 4033 403 
Valparaiso, Pes 40 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) Switzerland, Fr......... 23-21 23-21 23-22 23-22 23-22 
Lima, Sol. (e).| 17.38 |  (d) (a) (d) (d) (d) Italy, Lire = -. +--+... | 5-05(c)}5-05(e)|_5-05(e)}_5-05(e)|_5-05(e) 
Montevideo, $ +51d. (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) Berlin, Mark Se ae ar oe 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40°05 
Singapore, $..| #28d. | 28 tei &| 28 t 2 it 28 4 | 28 b-% Stockholm, Kr. ........ | 23°35 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 - 
Shanghai, § .. + #| 3 -#| 34-2 Montreal, Can. $ ...... 86-500 | 86-125 | 86-375 | 86-375 | 86-125 | Markets 
Bogota, Pes... ay i ét PO FAB. Goce ics 23-45- |23-45- |23-45- |23-45- |28-45- | Closed 
48(0) 48(b) 48(b 48(6 48(b 
ag yh “ sens bs aot 5°57 5-64 ’ 570 ’ 5-67 
* Sellers. ¢ Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency a oe ‘S5$ | 23-55$ | 23-60$ | 23-60$ | 23-653 
(b) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Oilices. muaee, Mlrels ........ 5-05 5-05 5°05 5-05 5-05 
(ec) Voluntary ~~ a yment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. ee eeeeeeeenenenee nena 4 
@) ays. (g) Trade payments rate. ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 
ee 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. — Gross ian Railwa od 
——- vear to March 3ist. Mexican Corporation.—-Net profit Canes Pacific lway.—-Novem = 
a tao a ere _ of year to June 30th, 1940, £22,258 (£56,712). ber, 1940, gross earnings $15,889, 426. B 
. 1,52,.86,563. Ne earnings as 
Rs. 1,17.91.532. a eens oe Dividend 124 per cent. as before. . Carry Net earnings £5,072,617, a decrease o Ce 
Rs. 3,91,39,602. Total distribution forward, £6,666 (£24,408). $519,658. Gross earnings increased by] - 


4 per cent. as before. 


$452,118. 
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, ve 9| 14827| Nu 
’ 9,000 1,800 1k + 1, 32,652 11,830 1 
34,677 1,176 | 16,108] 28,110 : 15,000 
9,181 we 3,024 5,694 o 10 + 1,108 13,596 5, 
D ae 2,759 
3,656 2 2'31| 3 + 1810 si1| Nn 
25,388 fs 14777 | 16°873 vs a 3.12 + $22 44 3,886 | 3.42 
62,288 | 31,067 | 35,490 || = 2250p aan © See? oe yt 
saoee am a; wo ZS 5t | 10,000} — 1,433 16,733 | 16,004} 3 
27,385 s 0. 680 199 7,080 eee + 9,587 1,306 
ara in| ae te 10,944 9 mo home: $0 9,839 5,787 
4,189 o 1'854 2'359 ee 16,314) 15 vse + 2,614 ’ 14,754 | 15 
21,811 385 | 8252! 10107 || ai. 8 750 | — 1,170 322} Ni 
June 30| 24,575 773 8,302 | 10.904 a S780 . §,000 — 342 8,474 307 | Nit 
I  Toeectorisesis July 31] 8450]. 4,854 | 12,882 = azo | 70 et. pees 1 he 
@us) June 30| 22,907) | 8181 | 8.620 ’ 81000 ~ Ft Be 2.008 Nil 
ca ccccpacescose July 31 s7a] 178 272 “ 16 + = 6.288 eat ik 
South Perak ..............0+ June 30| 13,641 a 6,520 7,883 ie 4,500} "3 eo lt es 738 . 
United Temiang (F.M.S.) | July 31| 37,213 2,000 | 13,468} 25,374 12/500 My — ; oes e381 | Dr a+) wi 
rus are , eee ’ . 
Foreign Rlys. Investmt. | Oct. 31] 12,648 a Dr.141| 45,527 iw 141 12,469 987 | NU 
Anti-Attrition Metal...... July 31| 36,020 24,195 | 30,172 
Antigua Sugar ........... Sept.30| 177,155} “| 9790] 49,601 ” —_ ™ eis Be el ee ee 
Associated Motor Cycles.. | Aug. 31 74,800 si 12,788 25,891 12663 = or "OT 
Brooke Tool ............... Sept 156,941 — * 10 + . 125 25,111 14,074 | 10 
pt. 30 , ta 36,863 51,930 i 29,750 25 + 7,113 94,815 3 
Rhemctietcs|ere} acmtl | a| Sel Set ag f MS] issso | he) s 
e qd ‘ o . 3,58 | 
Coat. Province Ceylon Te June $0] 45,67 1 15,556 | 20,882 4,324 | 10,897 9 + 335 30,379 | 18, 
pe 8 114 oe 31,114 65,435 28,000 as + $,114 71,018 41,018 , 
Dene Shipping ............ July 31| 38,221 a 25,068 | 81,341 eo 23,326 | 16 ae Lo 18 1859 1835 10" 
Devenish & Co. (J. A.)... | Sept. 30] 144,689 | 15,907 | 33,204] 68,430 3,063} 18,563] 14 11,000 | + ‘578 || 144,961 | 36,515 | 15 
Eiswick: r Cycle... | July 31| 17,628 2'840 8,720} 11,768 2,685 5,313 5 : + 722 4,337 ; Nil 
i Cyd ida concen Aug. 31 50,401 16.968 16,139 25,901 2,293 10,997 8} a + 2,849 19,067 544 
rey viation............ Sept. 30} 210,480 Ss 209,880 | 252,118 ae 102,775 10t | 100,000 | + 7,105 248,722 | 228,122 | 1294 
Fison, Packard « Prentice | June 30| 232.504 | 24.917 | 65,081 | 105,988 || 96178 | 49,220 | 10 -- | 9,712 ,708 | 88,905 | 10 
Foster, Yates «& Thom... | Sept.30} 36,335 | 12,360 7,078 8,479 os 6,900 5 ~~ t+. we 28,393 8,888 | 5 
olroyd (John) ............ Sept.30| 63,453 a $3,453 | 47.484 sé 10,781 | 15 20,000 | + 2,672 69,478 | 24,228 | 20 
Hutchinson & Co.......... Dee. 31 5,951 325 | Dr.29,862 1,265 as a si . — 29,862 17,542 | 10,604) Nu 
Era THmes.......ee.oooe Sept.30| 11.743 1,081 5,684 | 15,642 vr pk i 12,801 | — 7,117 14.278 9,195 | Nil 
(BE )aiasenc secon June 30/ 18,122 1173 | 11,494} — 12/237 4,500 5,391 | 125 . | + 1,608 8,418 5,423 | 25 
Leeds etc, Breweries... Sept.30| 215,692 5,000 | 76,729 | 137.938 29,500 | 22000} 11 25,000| + ‘229 {/ 218133 | 983,851] 11 
Mentmore Manufacturing | Oct. 12 26,190 oe 18,934 23,303 3,363 5,382 10% ae + 10,189 18,363 14,102 10 
Sage (Fred.) & Co.......... Sept.30| Dr.9531 | |. Dr.8724| 5,686 a ei ie | —= 8,724 || 21,738 | 21042 | 5 
Sentinel Waggon... July 31/ 113,238 | 16,396 | 13,003} 23,568 4,657 a i 9,629 | — 1,283 63,830 | 19,001] Ni 
Stewart and Arden ...... Sept.30| 15,344 2,164 | Dr.16,312 | Dr.5,520 na a a vs | 16,812 64.636 | 41,708 | 5 
‘arran Industries ......... Sept. 30 47,771 pe 18,065 86,630 aes 10,000 5 ee + 8,065 52,775 8,935 6 
Theatre Royal, Drury La. | June 30] 11,330 a Dr.2.414 | Dr.32.975 > “a “ i b= 3604 14,609 | Dr.8.722 | Nit 
xbridge Flint Brick ... | Oct. 31 8,308 9,550 | Dr.2,081 | Dr.66,857 se a a i [=m £08% 3,480 | Dr.8,103| Ni 
= (£°000's) : No.of Cos 
Week to Dec. 31,1940... |” 48 2,331 17 773 1,363 119 515]... 21}— 62 2,105 art... 
ear 1940 |... 2,261 | 410,410| 34,002 | 208,223 | 301,062 47,392 | 126,082) *- 26,472 | + 9,276 || 376,147 | 216,718). 





(a) On smaller capital. + Free of income tax. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend 




























*Int. 
Pay- | Prev. Pay- } Prev 
Company or | Total! apie | Year Company able | Year 
BANKS % % % Titra Rubbe Leeds Breweries he 
NE tra Rubber ...... ries...... is 
Chase National Bank... | 70cts.| — (Feb. 1| 70 cts. Sumut Rubber ...... Lister (R.A.) ........ ~~ 16 
anufacturers’ Trust 50cts.| —— |Jan. 2! 50 cts. Rio Claro Invest. .... os 6 
T MINING INDUSTRIALS = i 
Wahand Abosso .. 2¢+{; — a con British Overseas Stores oe — | t5(c\* 
Cal EA & RUBBER Gt, Nth. Investment. . Stoddard (A.F.)...... ~ 2i* 
aledonian (Selangor) Kent (George) ...... Truswells Brewery... . — | 10 
ME aien a, cs 4* sak pan Nil* Fison Cond ete..... Trust Houses ........ Jan.16; 2° 









(c) No final dividend paid for 1939. Five per cent interim was divided for year 1939. t Free of Income Tax. 


senescence eee LL LD 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as su by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 






























Gross Receipts Aggregate o~ 

Name =e _ Name |Dec. 30, 1940], Neme |Dee. 30, 1940 
18/4) bid, ||National D. | 9/6-10/6x4 ||Key: Gold | 8/6—101 oe 

12 3/-xd contesy ae 1/--12/9 || Br. Ind. 4th} 10/9-12/3 
~~ ——s [6-8/6 os Oth 1/44 Elec. Inds. | 12/44~13/16} 
B.A. and Pacific 7/9-9/9* |) Univ. 2nd .. a P3 /44 ||Met. & Min. | 10/-~11/6 
B.A. Gt. Southern 11,000 000|— 2,326,000 vu | 18/6-15/6* |\Inv. Flex. .. /9-10/-  {\Cum. Inv... | 13/14~14/7} 
“A. Western |. i ’ Insurance... | 13/--16/-2 |inv. Gen. «| 12/4}-13/4) ||Producers | | 6/0-6/3 





Key. i are Dom. 2nd 
Key. Cons. |7/10)--0/44xd/| Orthodox .. T/4 
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THE ECONOMIST 







Month ended Eleven Months ended 


























































































Vie Parcel PO ........cceseesees , 179,276 
Total 2,787 
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6,184 


Eutntes  Séset Detain Britain by Eyre and Spottiswoode, His Ma esty’s Printers, East 
The Economist Newspaper, Ltd., at 8 Bouverie Bt., Fleet Bt., BC.4.-Sat uniey S ma gS En 
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ae § YP OO POG .........scccccccs 802,212 557,217 
3,557,890' 3,156,470 Gabi Wenn, 
'1,025,67 ---- | 37,360,327; 21,666,181 
Street, London, EC.4. Published week! 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


January 4, 1941 














Dec. 24, Dec, 
Dec. Dec, 31 
moi 1940 OOTTON—continued. io" 1940" 1940-1940 
CEREALS r Cloth, 36 Py ot MISCELLANEOUS 
oes 9x18 h-  M8 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London 
OAWhest— ee € o Oe 5 ib =. wil 13 0 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to tan0m, a 
? lb.f.ob.Ve. 26 6 269 | © _ 18x 16, 101b..... ‘ 
No. 1, N. ae. 01.0 eos SF ». 89 in. ditto 374 yee, 1111 12 0 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 @ 
Pika, pr sn ee es £+. CHEMICALS— 
Births, Ra ann BEG Bh | ON eI a cescssccescrenen Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxali, net.......per ton 60/5/0508 
eee 156 eas 1447 4 6 Pernau HD 2 coeeee aes om. ‘3 . Seteata. Weal wei ~ 3 . A 
a met a 7 se _ sespssersscaesecee 26/0/0 26/0/0 Ammonia, ee . ton ‘ofnia 9/1716 
"3 e ; Nitrate o pn aiet 
i MEAT Beet per 8 lb.— my 48 were (per ton)— ee Potash, Sulphate” oe. per ton "100 18/15 | 
i English long sides gonbes cece evs { 6 0 6 0 ee ao 2/3, "thew) Re ee 27 jo/9 27/0/0 Soda Bicarb. . - per ton 11 Soe 
Imported hinds .. GP 8" 4. O44 " * : ¢ Soda Orta eer ton 0 8/0/0 5/0/0 
t. ie a XS. Common 8 Ib. cops.{per spindle) 4 int AD. Stele 
Mutton, per 8 Ib. —English . enh “es 6S 103/40 Hessians, per yd. 3 0 St COPRA (per ton)— ' 12/10/0 12/10) 
i FeMGTGR 20000 ccscceceevevcnsces $ . : : 8/ Hessians, per yd. . sve - 4 mr eet pécebedesstesvendas , Hat 
cee 89 006 ‘Dee. s. . 
BACON (perewt)) Wilts, cutside 113 6 113 6 — ton)—African, D ao" 36 0 Wet salted ccutin} 4080 ee: _ 0 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 WOOL (per Ib.) — 4. a. cane ‘¢. ang On es ! “ik ‘ 
OTHER FOODS Lincoln wethers, washed _ ...... ee ae ry Capes, 16/20 Ib.” .........--s 0 7 0 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Selected blachineed, oxeey ~~ = 8 $7 Bnglist & Welsh Market Hides — i ‘ 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— SS ner white 292 208 Best heavy ox and heifer ..{ § $f § #f 
ome St GEE sé cin onctesusices 99 2 9 2 wee rd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's.. 24 24 
poparees 000 ces cesses ese see ces esses 99 2 99 To 8c , LEATHER (per 1b.)— : ‘ . ‘ 
= A. tepncecta in. £6" Oe e $48 warp . raaeene ans = “ Sole Bends, 8/14 1D... 3 g 8 B 
cc g ion eeess 56 0 56 0 56’s super carded ... ose eee : 7 011 011 
Grenada .. trsveveeereeeS 22 Q 61 0 oon arereas NE sednanhes s 19 cite. ii scuba Lelisudes . 6 38 
. 44's prepared 000 ee ceceeseos see 07 07 
: = (per ewt = seokek aus Nom. Nom. MINERALS Insole Bellies 12 12 
A 0 85 0 COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d. 1 10 110 
: Costa Rica, medium toque’ . {3 0 115 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 3 : 2 . Dressing Hides 2 4 2 4 
j eaas ( r120)—English ......... 35 0 $2 6 , enini oti pacoue;rs 6 : ak 
; > per ewt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 26 44 26 44 PETROL ee *aeeee’s (per re ae 
pOTAT me Kper onty— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... 0 11 011 
: English, King Edward ..........{ § § 8 6 Pig, Cleveland No. 8,d/d_...... 128 0 128 0 ‘Vana Of. 8 ue OAM 
‘ a . or eevee. a. is aan Middlesbrough eanvedaenons a $ = : (®) Automotive gas oll, ia bulk, sa 
per ewt. Steel ra MCAVY =... we sseees tank waggons ......... 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. _ 6676 Tinplates (home, f.c. 14x20)... 29 9 29 9 Fuel roe in bulk, ex instal. 
oes WOD-FERROSS RECESS Cer tN 48/00 i 07% 07 
: Granulated, 2 cwt. bags..... 40 6 40 6 Copper (¢)—E “xg gate: 257/50 256/10/0 Furnace Se salt ea seeeen 9 
: Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, e Tin—Standard cash ......... 257/10 '0 257/00 25/0/0 25/0/0 
i domestic consumption ...... = ; . ; snson niet 260/00 259/15 /0 ROSIN (per hoch sdiniditien il 30/0/0 $0/0/0 
West India Crystallised ...... 41 6 OO REY *ereesees 260/5/0 260°0'0 | pyseeR (per Ib.) — ac “ne 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— me Lead (4) Soft foreign, coat Eb ee/ie 0 | St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... Olif 10% 
et 8 888 Afuminium, ingots and bars"... 110/0/0 110 0.0 | SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange —87/10/0 87/10 
t : inh ; ae 
Rhodesian stemmed and un-f 1 2 1 2 Nickel, home delivery ......... 195.00 1950.0 | TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
. stemmed ?. 2 85/0/0 85°00 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
| TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............... 87/0/0 87/0/0 SMECTIND | \serecnass snopes ops ce 41/10/0 41/1010 
folfram, Empire ...... runit 2/10/0 2/10/0 SATEEN skccoses chasnonsnncccse, UM } 
eT ere. ait a's9 ats Platinum i eveeee per wf 447 Co 9/00" . otton-seed, crude Teh Bptaloagee aaa . ane 
a ere > 19 7 48/0/0 48/ OE, GD | ccs ctssnepsscecsce } 
vy Git, FGF. veer 12-60 12.19 Quicksilver ...........-per761b.9 4810/9 48/0/0 > oy Re 19/15'0 109 15.0 
Yarns, 82° Twist,.......0-0- oe tae sd. 8. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 8/17,6 7/00 
” 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 26.40 26.40 @OLD ee fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 0 OF Seeds, Linesed— eer 
Cicth, SB in, Frinters, 326 yaa, oc. dod. | SUENEM (her ume na 011¢ 011% Caloutta 190 18 
: 6x "se 260's...... 23 9 24 O J Caph ...-...-.0ee 
‘ rae 1s, 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyers premises. 
; (a) including na epost daar a as anne mt, (e) Average weeks ended December 14 and December 21. 
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Month ended Eleven Months ended 
TOTAL IMPORTS November 30 November 30 WaeeroD) November et November 30 

i ee 1939 1940 1939 1940 |__1939 | 1940 | 1989 1940 

% ee) ee ee ee sa . SS SRE ; 

Wook, Diab and Tebane— oe | “Senge co. | sonezes]  onbencl snehaves 18,474,091 
Feeding-stufle for “Anima stiett | “senass | easease | eoeeTeo | - Foods en... | O58) 28.080) ipecs.zed)  ta.e7e.ees 
r coding-ctetie, U Antu 9,967271 | 8,213'266 92,730,008 a. 423, 417 TODACOO ........0.cceeeeeveees 500,531 298,348) 4,403,649) 4,488,904 
Peal, Peadh ne Wogan saa ree | "banees | s2'0n8'190 20,754,880 Total, Class I ......... 3,554,830} 1,471,688] 31,863,601| 81,477,645 | 

, 36,263,220 | 43,388,  aeceniliemte 
Revers Food S-casauktbatete de oot 776 57,057,565 62,278,040 IIl.—Raw Materials and Articles 
DUNOIED woccnanteccleasde 683,655 | 13,208,427 | 8,528,890 ee | ccc sad | aidieel incall ina 
ST |e FLO on cece ene c ceccnecccncncce yORe a * , , , ’ 
Total, Class I 26,721,234 |357,206,201 | 395,872,927 Other Raw Materials......... 1,135,842 654,684) 15,066,508) 10,211,038 
s VERBB ED nnccerese , » , . 
I. —Ravw Materials and Articles Total, Class II ...... | 4,978,997) 1,356,688| 49,814,654] $4,866,083 
akan 1,007,004 | 8,850,068 | 15,541,732 | 111.—Articles Whollyor Mainly | 
Non-Ferr. Ores and Scrap 2,256,048 | 15,905,532 | 22,865,181 _ Manu factured— sit ie 
Wood and Timber ............ 2,711,102 | 34,708,162 | 34,312,674 Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 351,086 53,106] 3,584,534 2, 
Raw Cotton and Waste. $8,646,559 | 20,221,288 | 47,837,061 Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 977,362 590,429) 8,471,768} 10,741,738 
Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 1,741,847 | 38,503,373 | 64,367,196 Iron and Steel and Mfrs.... | 2,221,105] 1,744,715| 30,092,958 , 
Other Textile Materials...... 1,074,490 | 13,487,447 | 23,301,275 Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 786,822 673,083] 11,928,140} 11,717,688 
Seeds and Nuts ............... 1,670,300 | 28,228,616 | 43,278,497 Oatlery and Hardware ...... 810,582 507,507) 7,834,626 8,855,247 
Hides and Skins Undressed 440,559 | 13,886,738 | 14,974,958 oods and Apparatus 915,770 710,657} 10,287,434) 12,396,804 
Paper-making 579,618 | 13,627,442 | 12,580,106 Machinery ................0000. 3,296,678) 2,050,266) 43,604,050) 34,690,198 
DIOR cnnsepiblinniinabscccesd ees ee = aneee ae . her aes. eS oy oh 5 earer a weaene aa = Hy} 
ee ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ On Yarns a PB....... ’ ’ ’ , ’ . 
sisecceneees Materials Cpe eaiiiaeestitiirelenctoneneees Woollen Yarns and Mfrs. ... | 2'440,666| 1,693,841| 24'229'569| 26,952, 
Total, Class II...... 19,100,134 |218,525,546 | 319,090,912 Silk Yarns and Mfrs. ......... 540,884 573,125} 5 04 073, 
eamemanasr Other Textile I ica ia 1,035,459 566,105 11,815,214 
Ill.—A rticles cleo Wholly or Maietly MNUES « cpsccsindeebiceseosed ite 13,620 $15, 
Manw factu STE ~ ssadaséisiennounssirien 172,537 66,255 
Iron and Stool Mt Mfrs. ......... 2,229,284 | 7,203,037 | 15,727,824 | 39,194,509 Chemicals, , ete, ...... | 2,160,457) 1,425,089 
Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs.| 2,986,285 | 4,386,225 | $4,758,601 | 52,576,584 Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 95,395 133,659 
Machinery «.............c0c000. 1,031,834 | 3,553,202 | 22,807,207 | 31,362,704 Leather and Manufactures 883,442 150,124 
Chem ,ete. ......| 1,424,878 | 1,063,788 | 14,467,723 | 16179,275 Paper, Cardboard, ete. ...... 63 538,390 
Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... $32,506 | 4,624,467 | 42,624,558 | 67,824,305 WD cscctenirtrvortchsvinins 2,617,975) 2,104,592 
ee Cardboard, etc. 1,869,181 891,256 | 14,224,987 15,659,853 Rubber Manufactures ...... 126,451 89,102 
Vehicles ............0.0eeeceeee| 1,725,196 | 2,577,204 | 6,270,895 | 25,652,307 ee | 2,543,151] 1,614,242 
Miscellaneous Articles ...... 4,200,224 | 2,425,725 | 68,839,177 | 66,899,802 pasesimenntestnentioneutinemasmisiiaia 
| | Total, Class III ...... | 27,971,284) 18,271,989] 206,907, 
Total, Class III ...... 21,208,388 | 26,674,800 | 218,730,097 | 305,830,429 —_—_——— —_— 
ene cae | geen IV.—Animals, not for Food gee 53,004 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 254,893) 2,917,067) 2,216,446 
V.— Parcel Post 
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